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LOVE PASSES THE TIME. 


There was an old man, and lie had a long scythe, 

He’d wings and a forelock, his face look’d so blythe; 

From morning to night this old man, you must know, 

Ne’er stopp’d e’en to whet his long scythe as he’d mow; 

He mow’d down each leaf, and he mow’d down each flower, 

He mow’d down each moment, each minute, and hour! 

He mow’d on the water, the land, and the breeze, 

And once down the river was mowing at ease; 

His scythe he was using, instead of a scull, 

But, somehow, he felt himself heavy and dull; 

“What can be the reason,” he cried, in despair, 

“ That I should be slow, who am lighter than air ? ” 

Just then there appear’d, ’mongst the rushes, a boy, 

Who seem’d to be bathing and splashing with joy ; 

He flew to the aid of the old man, and cried, 

“ Time cannot pass slowly with me at his side ! ” 

“ Who’re you ? ” ask’d old Time, “ for you seem to know me! ” 
“ I’m Love! ” said the youngster, now laughing with glee. 

Young Love had for sculls both an arrow and bow, 

And swiftly and lightly the two could now row; 

Together the moments pass’d pleasantly, too, 

Each vowing a friendship eternal and true; 

The origin’s here of that truth so sublime; 

No one will deny it—Love passes the Time !—E. T. W. 


THE ST O RY-T ELLER. 

MILDRED; OR, A SISTER’S REVENGE. 

Chapter I. 

“It is of no use for me to think of it, mother.” 

“ Do not say that, Horace.” 

“How can I either think or say anything else, my dear mother, when I 
■know the amount of your income, and that I have had more than my share 
already. I must relinquish those foolish hopes, and make up my mind to 
•work in good earnest at some other occupation.” 

“ But what other employment is likely to offer itself at present r ” 

“ I can have a clerkship in a counting-house, mother, and a small salary to 
begin with, besides the certainty of a steady increase if I fulfil my duties 
properly. And, though I must own, I shall feel it a disappointment to give 
up the idea of going to college; yet it will be more honourable in me to begin 
to earn my bread, than to take all frora you, and return nothing.” 

“I should be repaid with interest, Horace, if I had the happiness of seeing 
your hopes fulfilled.” 

Horace again shook his head, saying, “But even were I willing to be so 
selfish the thing is simply out of our reach.” 

“No one knows what a mother can accomplish till she tries, my son.” 

“ Mother, do not tempt me. It is Mildred’s turn now. She must be 
studied ; and though she is generous enough, bless her! to sacrifice anything 
for me, I cannot allow myself to take all.” 

The speakers were my mother and my twin brother Horace. Such a 
grand-looking lad was Horace, with his tall figure and noble features, which 
took away all appearance of effeminacy from his almost too fair face, and 
wavy chestnut hair. He and I were twins; but so little like each other that 
few persons would have even deemed us relatives, much less so very nearly 
akin. I was certainly tall at eighteen, like Horace; but I had grown beyond 
my strength, and was sallow in face and angular in form. Even my great 
dark eyes and massive coils of black hair, in themselves handsome if-taken 
separately, were only thought to add to my plainness in those days, and more 
than once it was my lot to hear people wonder that such an attractive looking 
youth as Horace could have a twin sister so different from himself. 

My dear mother had been left a widow when Horace and I were only a year 
old, and having but a narrow income we had lived in a very economical way. 
Our home, a lovely little cottage in Devonshire, was however sufficiently 
pretty outside and comfortable within to make up for the want of luxuries, so 
none of its inmates sighed after greater splendour. 

My mother fairly floated on her son, and his advancement was the grand 
object o«f her life. His education had been most carefully attended to, and 
being a hard-working thoroughly studious lad, he had made the most of his 
advantages up to the age of eighteen. As for myself I was partly taught by 
my mother and Horace, but had occasional instruction of a less desultory 
character when our circumstances would permit of it. « 
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The great aim of our little household had always been to obtain a university 
education for my brother, with a view to his taking orders; but when his 
school studies were completed, Horace himself rebelled on account of the 
privation it would entail upon my mother and myself. In the conversation I 
have related, the subject of Horace’s future career was discussed by him and 
my mother, and he then refused to continue his studies at so great a cost to 
us at home. 

My mother’s love for Horace, intense though it was, did not exceed mine 
in strength, though mine was of a different nature. Hers was one continued 
self-sacrifice, which found its perfect reward in the happiness of him for whom 
she made it. And I would have sacrificed my very life for my brother; but I 
turned my affection itself into a source of torture to him, aud from my sisterly 
love sprang a great sin. 

It has been wisely said that “ every virtue is the medium between two 
vices; ” and I know now, though I did not know it then, that from the root 
of our holiest domestic virtues, if carried to excess, crime may spring. Many 
would hardly imagine that selfishness could spring from the affection of a 
sister who had denied herself, for her brother’s sake, all share in benefits to 
which she had an equal right with himself. But so it was. I brooded over 
what was done for Horace by my mother and me, and was jealous of every 
look and thought he bestowed upon any other human being. I thought he 
ought to give all his time to us, and was peevish and exacting in my manner 
towards him, often spoiling the effect of ray labours of love by the way in 
which I teased Horace. When he was at school, if boy-like he stayed to join 
in the sports of the others, I used to meet him with the complaint, “ Horace, 
I think we shall soon see less of you than we do of some of our neighbours, if 
you stay out so long.” 

“ Why, Milly,” he would reply, “ I cannot be always with you. You know 
I care more for my mother and you than for all the world beside.” 

Then my mother would rebuke me: “ Mildred, you ought to be glad that 
Horace has health and strength to join in these innocent pleasures. You 
cannot expect him to be always with you.” 

“I never like any company so well as yours and his, mamma,” I used to 
answer; “ and I think no enjoyment worth having unless you share it 
with me.” 

“But, my dear sister,” he would reply, “ girls cannot think, and feel, and 
act just the same as boys; so cheer up, there’s a dear Milly, and I will stay 
at home witli you all this evening, though I jiad promised to make one at 
cricket.” 

“ And you need more exercise than you get, my hoy,” said my mother, 
“and I am surprised at Mildred’s being so selfish.” 

Then I would burst into tears and declare I would give my life for Horace, 
and yet she called me selfish; and my brother would soothe and coax, and 
play peace-maker. 

When the time came for the decision as to his future calling, I was 
as eager as my mother was to carry out her original intention, though I felt 
delighted to find Horace willing to forego his hopes for my sake. I turned 
round to him with a joyful face, and said, “Horace, you must remember tliat 
in giving up your own hopes you will disappoint ours also.” 

“I trust not, Milly,” he replied, “I am anxious to work and repay you 
both in some degree for what you have done, and I cannot think I should be 
right to leave you to genteel starvation in order that I may have the chance 
of becoming a dean.” 

But Horace’s arguments were vanquished at last, and he went to 
Cambridge. 

I often look back and wonder how we existed on the little we made serve 
us -whilst my brother’s education was in progress. But we lived through it, 
scarcely feeling privation when we thought of its object, and even Horace 
never knew how much avc had borne for his sake, or that the work of our 
hands, done in secret and sold at a distance, helped to pay his college bills. 

When ho was at home, during the last vacation before he terminated his 
Cambridge career, I experienced a perfect storm of jealous feeling. We had 
received but few letters for some time before he returned to spend the “ long” 
with us in Devonshire, and often, very often, did I murmur at his silence and 
say to my mother, “ Horace forgets us now, mamma. It is the old tale, ‘ out 
of sight, out of mind.’ ” 

“My dear Milly,” she replied, “ you forget how hard your brother works. 
I have perfect confidence in him, and am sure he will tell us everything of 
importance.” 

“But, mamma,” said I, “it would seem so eheenng to have a long letter 
oftener.” 

“I know that, Mildred,” she would reply; “but I would not say so to 
Horace, because I have no desire to increase his work in the least. I am 
well aware lie will tax his powers to the utmost, and he is only neglecting 
these little things to give himself to far greater.” 

Well, Horace came at last; but the very first glance at his face told me 
that som thing was wrong. I could scarcely believe,it was the same person 
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as the merry youth who ftsed to make our home ring with his joyous laugh. 
I made the remark to my mother. She smiled, and answered, “ One can 
scarcely wonder at that, Mildred. Hard work sobers people wonderfully. 
Besides Horace is a man now, and is striving hard to fit himself for the sacred 
calling he has chosen.” 

“ I am afraid he is not well though, mother.” 

“He is fagged, I daresay,” she replied, “ but he will soon get over that. 
We must take good care of him while he is with us.” 

I thought, however, I had obtained a key to the mystery, when I, one day, 
came quietly behind him, and caught sight of a miniature which he held 
in his hand. 

“ May I look, Horace ?” I asked playfully; for I saw it was a girl’s face, 
though that was all I could distinguish. ” 

He spoke quite angrily, saying, “ Mildred, this is too bad. I never thought 
you would play the spy,” and he thrust the portrait out of sight. 

My face flushed as I replied, “ I never meant to play the spy, Horace. 
My coming in was quite accidental. Your not hearing me was the fault 
either of my light step or your pre-occupation.” 

“ Never mind, then, Mildred,” said he. “ I spoke too hastily. Forgive 
me, there’s a darling!” 

“I will,” said I, “on condition you let me see the face in which you were 
so much absorbed.” 

“ That I shall not, Milly,” he replied; “ so you must forgive me on other 
terms. It is not worth a word, though. Fray forget the whole affair.” 

“ I cannot forget that I have lost your confidence,” I said; “ and that your 
twin sister is no longer held worthy of your trust.” 

“ Now, Mildred,” said he, “ you are unreasonable and childish. There is 
always some little private room in the heart of every human being which is 
kept constantly locked. You have your hidden chamber of thought, no doubt, 
into which you would not like me to peep.” 

“Indeed, I have not a thought I should care to hide from my twin 
brother,” I replied, passionately. 

“ Then I have a few thoughts—neither guilty nor wrong, though—which I 
choose to put a padlock upon, Mildred. Not that they are of any great con¬ 
sequence, but it is my whim to own a little private property of that kind, if I 
possess no other.” 

Horace was perfectly good-humoured, but firm in his resistance to my 
continued requests that he would let me see the likeness. When I at length 
became angry he remained calm, saying, “ I owe too much to your sisterly 
love to quarrel with you, Mildred; and I will yet prove how dear my 
wayward Milly is to her brother.” 

After this little scene, which left me sadly discontented, I think Horace 
made an effort to appear more cheerful, and my mother exulted in the 
thought of what Devonshire air had done for him. “No place like home, my 
boy,” said she. “ No home like that which holds my mother,” said he. Ana 
how happy those words made her! 

Horace returned to Cambridge, took high honours, was ordained, elected 
to a vacant fellowship, and after a while went to a far-away curacy, but with 
the prospect of a college living likely soon to fall in. Till then our homes 
must be apart, as it was not worth while to remove for a short time. 

With what delight did we address our first letter, “ The Reverend Horace 
Seaforth.” That was .pur first instalment of the recompense for years of 
privation. 

My brother entered with his whole heart into the duties of his calling, 
and we, through his long and frequent letters, were almost made sharers in 
his work. There was no stint in the way of news, for Horace entered 
minutely into all his affairs and concerns in these epistles, and sometimes I 
fancied he must have changed his mind and unlocked that secret thought 
chamber, so much did he tell us of his everyday occupations. 

Often my dear mother said with gratified pride, “ You see now, Mildred, 
Horace is neither estranged nor spoiled, but thinks as much of us and home 
as ever he did; though you would have persuaded me to the contrary when 
he was at college.” 

“I certainly thought he might have written oftener,” I replied, “but I 
was wrong, no doubt.” 

“We must trust as well as love, Mildred,” said my mother. But that was 
just what I could not learn to do. 

After a time my brother told us that he was about to undertake a new duty 
by becoming daily tutor to a widow’s only son. “ Mrs. Somers,” so he wrote, 
“was married at seventeen, is now thirty, and has been nearly ten years a widow. 
She lives quietly, and has, I understand, refused several offers, and worships 
her son almost as much as my dear mother does her own. I am to spend 
three hours at her house daily, and the very considerable addition to my 
income which this work will bring, I intend to devote entirely to Mildred. I 
have already saved a little and invested it in her name, and shall add to the 
fund as much as possible. I know that you too will lay by something now I 
am no longer a pensioner on your bounty, so Milly shall not be without 
‘spending siller,’ nor yet a dowerless maiden after all.” 

All Horace’s subsequent letters were full of his pupil and Mrs. Somers. 
“At first,” he told us, “this widow of ten years seemed to look down upon 
me, or, at any rate, I thought so, for her manners were reserved in the 
extreme. But I have succeeded in winning the affection of her boy, and the 
confidence of the mother has followed, as a matter of course. She has told 
toe of her brief but happy married life, and her love for Arthur, who is, she 
says, the image of his father. Her great wish is to prove herself worthy 
of the f ru st reposed in her by Mr. Somers, who left her sole guardian of their 
boy and his estate, and uncontrolled possessor of considerable personal pro¬ 
perty. I cannot express,” added Horace, “how delightful is this familiar 
companionship with a beautiful and gifted woman, to one who has been 
debarred by hard work from much female society for years past. The boy 
too is a noble fellow, and I know no happier praise—the worthy son of such 
a mother.” 
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“ How delighted I am,” said my mother, “ that deaf Horace is so for¬ 
tunately and happily situated. The society of aft accomplished woman will 
make up for his absence from us, and add to his comfort while we are apart.” 

“We shall never live together again, I believe,” I replied; “it is easy 
enough to see how all this confidential intercourse will end. The re-union 
we have looked forward to will never come to pass.” 

My mother seemed astonished at my vehemence, and asked what I meant. 

Horace will marry that widow,” said I; “he has already ceased to 
belong to us.” 

“ 0, Milly, Milly,” said my mother, “ when will you conquer that jealous 
spirit; when be thankful, as you ought, for a kind brother ? Is he not now 
working for your sake, as we once worked together for his ? ” 

“I would rather bfe first in Horace’s affection, or, rather, equal with you, 
than have all the gold his work can win,” I replied. 

“My dear girl,” said my mother, “ you are first as his sister, and I as his 
mother; but we must not expect to fill his whole heart. There is the 
dearest place of all reserved for some other ; I know not whom, but my- son 
will tell me when it is filled. And I tell you frankly, Mildred, I shall be 
glad when it is worthily occupied, for I should like to see both my children 
married before I die. Horace has talked from boyhood of the time when we 
should all live together in some pretty country parsonage, and I have smiled 
and listened. But do you imagine I ever looked forward to a literal fulfil¬ 
ment of these hopes ? ” 

“ I know I did, mother,” said I; “ but then I am so matter-of-fact, I read 
things literally.” 

“It is because I am matter-of-fact that I do not read them as you do, 
Mildred,” said my mother. “ I knew that I could not wish or expect to 
keep my son to myself; for I knew how his feelings would change, though he- 
talked as a boy will talk.” 

“ Of course, Horace is always right,” said I, petulantly. 

My mother rose from her seat, and put her arms round my neck. “ My 
dear, dear Mildred.” That was all she said; but her tears wetted my cheek.. 

“ Oh, mother! ” I sobbed out, “ when shall I ever be unselfish, like you ? ” 
And thus that cloud passed away. 

Chapter II. 

I fought against my angry feelings; yet, in spite of myself, I entertained a 
violent antipathy towards Mrs. Somers, though I had never seen her, and if 
I could I would have blotted her out of Horace’s memory. If I had ever 
known a stronger attachment, it would have made me more tolerant with 
regard to others; but amongst our few acquaintances were none likely to 
inspire or seek my love. 

My mother had judged correctly when she said that Horace would make 
her his confidante. The news came before long, which verified my prophecy. 
Horace loved his pupil’s mother. But I was not prepared for the tidings that 
he was about, from a sense of honour, to resign his situation as tutor to young 
Somers. 

“I am sorry to do it,” he wrote, “for poor Milly’s sake; but I have used 
my brains to good purpose of late, and have already laid by more than you 
would think towards her dower. I ought to have fled from this temptation 
when I first felt it as such; but I am resolved now, and shall try to find 
consolation in a love that never fails, that of my dear mother, who will, I 
know, rejoice to see her son again.” 

My mother sighed. The prospect of seeing Horace could not make her 
forget that he was unhappy. I secretly exulted. My brother would be all 
our own again, and I wished for nothing more. But I was disappointed, as I 
deserved to be. 

Horace came ; but he was radiant with happiness. His intended departure 
had brought about an explanation with Mrs. Somers, and he discovered that 
his affection was reciprocated by her. 

Horace handed a letter to my mother, saying, “ That is for you,” and then 
turning 'to me, said “ There is a message for you, too, Milly, from my 
Alice.” 

The letter was a charmingly worded one from Mrs. Somers, in which she 
begged my mother to sanction their union with her presence, and invited me 
to act as one of her bridesmaids, to which we of course agreed. 

Horace now told us of his long-concealed love for Mrs. Somers; his dread 
of remaining near her, hopeless as he was, that she, after refusing so many, 
would care for him; his still greater dread of leaving her, and the happy 
future now before him. 

“Then everything has gone smoothly in connection with your short 
wooing, Horace ? ” said my mother. 

“Not quite, mother,” he replied; “ there was one rough place in our love 
path.” 

“You did not mention that,” said my mother. 

“ I have had no opportunity before; it occurred so recently,” said Horace. 

“And what was it, Horace ? ” asked my mother. 

“ It was caused by Mr. Fielding, the uncle of Mrs. Somers, who made some 
rather coarse allusions to a beggarly curate and penniless adventurer.” 

“ And he meant you, I suppose, my son.” 

“ Of course,” he replied; “you see, mother, there are so many systematic 
fortune hunters in the world that every poor man who really loves a rich 
woiflan is liable to suspicion.” 

“ Then have you settled the business amicably ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, I have left all money arrangements in Mr. Fielding’s hands, pledging 
myself to sign whatever settlement he thinks right.” 

“ That is well done, Horace,” I said, “ and now tell me who your intended 
bride is like.” 

“ More like you than me, Mildred, for she has silky black hair and soft 
dark eyes. But she is fair, and scarcely even the middle height. And now I 
have time to tell you so, Milly,” added Horace, “how wonderfully you have 
improved of late. Why, mother, your tall thin daughter has grown stately as 
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a queen since she became stouter, and her cheek is bright and rosy now. Oh, 
Milly Milly it was working for me that made you so thin.” 

I leaned my head on his shoulder and he bent to kiss my forehead. 

«I s h a ii have two daughters soon,” said my mother smiling. 

« But y 0U must love me the best, mother,” I cried, starting up, “or it will 
kill me. J I am always forced to share what is precious to me with some one 
else. Oh if I had but the first place in any human heart! ” 

Both my riiother and Horace looked surprised and grieved at hearing this 
outbreak of jealous feeling. 

“ If that be what you wish, my child,” said my mother, “ you may rest 
contented. You and Horace share my best love between you, and surely you 
do not wish your brother to hold a lower place than yourself.” 

“Of course not,” I replied, “but he will never care for us again as he used 
to do.” 

Horace seemed deeply pained, and said, “ I can hardly understand you, 
Mildred. That must be indeed a narrow human heart that can only find room 
in it for one object. Surely the love I hear my intended wife cannot clash 
with that I have ever entertained for you and my mother. I should have 
thought you, like my dear mother, would rejoice that another member is to be 
added to our little family band; and I am sme she is one worthy of all the 
affection which can he bestowed upon her. You must try to conquer this 
morbid feeling, and be my own good Milly.” 

It is of no use to deny that, in spite of all that could be said, I felt a strong 
prejudice against Mrs. Somers before we met. And I believe she divined my 
sentiments; for, with the evident inclination to make much of Horace’s twin 
sister, she was by no means impressed by a real liking for me. 

How different was her first meeting with my mother! I think I see them 
now, the young widow and the old, the former with her dark searching eyes 
scanning my mother’s face; and then, as if moved by an uncontrollable 
impulse, darting into her extended arms. 

The wedding passed off most satisfactorily, and a more attractive couple than 
Horace and his bride never repeated the marriage vow. 

My brother manifested no emotion when he found that all Mrs. Somers's 
property was secured to herself, and that he could not control a farthing of it. 
In fact, when the deeds relating to the marriage settlement were read over, 
he simply remarked, “ It is as I wished to find it; ” and, I believe, he dis¬ 
missed the subject from his mind as a finished affair. But old Mr. Fielding, 
Alice’s uncle, had not forgotten, and he proved how favourably my brother’s 
conduct had impressed him, by presenting Horace on the morning of his 
marriage,;with a living worth several hundred per annum. 

“ I wished to test your motives, Mr. Seaforth,” said the old gentleman, “but 
I never intended that my niece should bring you no dowry, and I hope you 
will not refuse to accept it in this form, and from the hand of a man who once 
doubted, but who now beats willing testimony to your worth.” 

Horace’s eyes sparkled with pleasure as the old man warmly grasped his 
hand, and he returned his acknowledgments in- simple but suitable terms. 

After the wedding tour Horace and his wife settled at Inglebury vicarage; 
and, but that my mother guessed my jealous feelings with regard to Alice, I 
have no doubt she would have complied with their earnest wish, and resided 
with them. As it was, we removed to Inglebury, and lived in a pretty house 
liear the vicarage. 

I will relate, very briefly, what befel me during eight following years. 

Soon after my brother’s marriage I also married, contrary to the wish and 
advice of all ray friends, who were, however, powerless to prevent or even 
delay my ill-omened union. A clandestine marriage was followed by years of 
suffering, during which I endured more misery than words can describe, and 
following him whose name I bore, I became a wanderer in many lands. I 
never held any communication with those I had left. Pride, and the evil 
influence which had so long possessed me, prevented that. 

After eight years, widowed, destitute, and changed past recognition, I 
returned to Inglebury on foot, carrying my only surviving child, a boy of a 
year old, in my arms. I hardly dared make any inquiry, but I first passed 
what used to be my mother’s home there. It was nearly dark, but the blinds 
were not drawn down, and I could see children grouped round the bright fire, 
and a young mother with a baby in her arms. My heart sank within me. 
If my mother were living I knew her arms would be opened to receive me, 
and my headstrong ways would be forgiven. But was she alive ? Then I 
remembered that she would not be permitted to live alone after I fled from 
her, and the thought that she might be with Horace lightened my despair. 
A little boy came singing along as I lingered near, and I asked him the 
clergyman’s name. 

“ Mr. Seaforth,” was the reply. 

“ Is there a Mrs. Seaforth ? ” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

The lad stared, and seemed half afraid of the dark gaunt questioner. I 
wanted to interrogate him further, but the words seemed to choke me. At 
last I said, “ Is Mr. Seaforth’s mother living? ” 

There’s only one lady, and she is his wire,” he replied. “ His mother is 
in the churchyard, and has been this long while.” 

“ Hid you ever see her ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” said he; “ but the grave is yonder—I’ve, seen it. You can go; the 
gate is open.” 

This messenger of woe to me now turned resolutely away, and resuming 
his song trudged homewards. 

Oh, if the headstrong daughter who scorns the advice of a mother could 
know what I then felt! With half my last shilling I paid a messenger to go 
to the vie irage and say that a stranger begged to see and ask the vicar’s 
advice on an affair of moment. 

In a little room of the village inn my brother and I met. We were still 
young, he in the very prime and beauty of manhood, I so changed that my 
own twin brother knew me not. I could not speak, and he, perceiving my 
emotion, said in his old cheery voice, “ In what can I serve you ? Believe 


me, I know no pleasure greater than that of aiding those who need my 
assistance.” 

The sound of his voice brought back the memory of all the happiness I 
had ever known, and for the first time for many a weary month I'found a 
blessed relief in tears. 

I had preserved through good and evil fortune one token of the past, a 
beautiful miniature of Horace, his own gift to me. The resemblance was 
perfect still, and as he spoke I laid the portrait before him and faltered out 
his name. The sight of his own old gift and my voice discovered me, and 
falling on my knees I said, “ Horace, dear Horace, speak to your sister, and 
say you forgive her.” 

Most tenderly did he raise me, saying, “My poor Mildred! Heaven 
forbid that I should add anything to your sorrow’s when they have left their 
imprint on your face.” Then he drew mo to his bosom and kissed my faded 
cheek. 

The story I told to him need not be repeated. I have already related it in 
a few words. I paused when I had given him a sketch of it, and he said, 
“You do not ask about those you left behind. Do you know what has 
befallen us here, Mildred ?” 

My tears flowed afresh. “A child told me that she is gone, Horace,” said 
I; “ but I know not when she died.” ’ 

“ More than seven years ago, Mildred, we laid her under the old yew she 
used to admire so much,” he replied.# 

“ So soon after I left her ! ” said I. “ Oh, Horace ! It was I that killed 
her ; and yet, Heaven knows I loved her.” 

“ She forgave you, Mildred,” said he; “ and bade me tell you that she 
only prayed for your happiness, only wished that you could have heard her 
assure you of her pardon. But she felt it hard to die in ignorance of your 
fate.’* 

Then I asked my brother about his wife, and whether he had any children. 
A shade came over his face at this inquiry. 

“ I have no child, Mildred,” he replied. “ Five have been born to me, but 
only to die. You have one blessing,” said he, and he kissed my rosy baby, 
“ which is denied to us.” 

“ How is Alice, is she well ? ” I inquired. 

He shook his head sadly, and said, “My wife had nearly died when our 
last child was born, and though three months have passed since then, she 
cannot walk many yards at once.” 

I expressed my regret, and we talked long together. Before his departure 
Horace supplied me with the means of procuring every comfort, but begged 
me for the present to remain unknown. 

“ Unknown, Horace,” said I; “ and why ? ” An angry flush mounted to my 
forehead as I added, “ I have been disobedient, and I have sufl'ered ; but in 
nothing else have I disgraced your name, so that you need be ashamed to own 
me as your sister.” 

. “ My poor Mildred, you must not imagine,”—he began, but I interrupted 
him, for my old exacting temper was not subdued. 

“To be sure,” I said ; “a poor vagrant, who comes into your parish with 
her child in her arms, is no very creditable person to introduce to your 
aristocratic wife as the sister whom she knew years ago, but never liked.” 

Horace was deeply hurt. “ Mildred,” he said; “ you do me less than 
justice. There are circumstances which make me ask you to remain unknown, 
but neither pride with regard to my own position, nor shame with respect to 
your unfortunate one, has any share therein. I wish you knew me better, 
Mildred. I ask you to respect one little request, but I will not urge it, I 
leave it with yourself.” So he said farewell, and left me. 

Chapter III. 

After the door closed behind my brother, I stood gazing at my sleeping 
boy, and with a feeling of relief when I thought that he would not wake to 
know the pangs of hunger. Then disappointment followed the first burst of 
gladness which Horace’s simple presence had occasioned. 

Despite all my errors and ingratitude, I had persuaded myself that 
the moment I was recognised I should be led to my brother’s home, and 
feasted and welcomed there like the returned prodigal. In place of that, the 
doors of the vicarage were barred against me, and I was requested to hide my 
name and my relationship to him. I chafed and fretted, and even the 
unwonted luxury of a comfortable bed could not make me forget my morti¬ 
fication in sleep. The morrow, however, brought Horace again, and then he 
explained his reasons for making such a request. As I thought, he was afraid 
to tell his lady wife of my return. 

“ I know not how it was, Mildred,” said he ; “ but, from your very first 
meeting, there was a want of cordiality between you and Alice, which 
subsequent events have tended to increase.” 

“Pray do not imagine,” I hastily replied, “ that I wish to force my society 
upon your wife; but that need not prevent my being acknowledged as your 
sister. I never thought, when we were little children together, that your doors 
would one day be closed against me to suit the caprices of any human being.” 

“ But, consider, Mildred,” said he, “that my wife’s present state of health 
is very delicate. I dare not run the risk of irritating or exciting her, so must 
beg of you to have a little patience with me if I cannot act as you would wis^. 
I will allow you an income which will supply all your outward wants ; and, per¬ 
haps, dear Mildred, it would be better for you to reside for a time at a little 
distance from Inglebury.” 

“Never,” I passionately exclaimed. “I have but you to love, now, and 
while I live it shall be where I can at least see you.” 

“ Mildred, Mildred,” said he; “ you forget how strong a tie you have 
besides. Look at that sweet innocent child. Would that I were rich enough 
to own such a one.” 

He kissed the boy as he lay on my lap, and the tears dropped on his baby 
face. I wondered at his strong emotions, and as to my passionate plea, h<j 
passed it by entirely. 
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I had my will, and lived at Inglebury, but under an assumed name. My 
home was not far from tlie vicarage; but, after the first few weeks, I saw 
very little of Horace. 

This was a great trial. With a gloomy past .to look back upon, I was driven 
nearly to madness when the one bright spot in it was hidden from view. A 
Christian would tell me that help to overcome these morbid fancies might 
have been had if I had sought it; a true mother would wonder that I could 
not find consolation in my child. But I did not deserve the name of Christian 
then; and, though I loved my boy, I did not find in him the companionship 
for which I yearned. 

Once Horace came, after a long interval, and I reproached him with all the 
bitterness which had been accumulating during his absence. 

“Is it,” said I, “enough to provide me with food, raiment, and shelter? 
You would give these to the beggar who came to crave them at your gate, 
but have you no more for your twin sister ? I cannot spend anything in 
idle gossip with the neighbours; for though I have been thrown into strange 
companionship, it was not by my own wish. He, whose name I bear so 
willed it. Can I seek companionship amongst your equals ? They would 
tolerate me if they knew me as your sister, but who would bestow a thought 
on the stern lone woman who is an utter stranger to them ? Can I talk of my 
errors or my sorrows to such as would only despise me ? And you, Horace, 
the one creature who can participate in my happier memories and help me to 
forget those which are sad, you deny me what no other being can bestow.” 

.My brother was much pained by this passionate appeal; taking my hand, he 
said, “ Mildred, you think my path has been all smooth. You are wrong; 
I too have sinned and suffered. I do suffer every day and hour, and I bear 
my punishment alone and without sympathy.” 

“ You never sought it from me,” said I, “ or gave me your confidence.” 

“ I thought you had enough to bear,” he replied ; “ but you shall know all, 
and then, Mildred, you will not judge me so harshly as you do now. Five 
times have my hopes of being blessed with children been disappointed, and 
poor Alice’s last illness has changed her more than ten ordinary years would 
have done. In these things I am punished.” 

“You speak in riddles, Horace,” said I. 

“ I will soon solve them,” he replied. “ Do you remember my once hiding 
the portrait of a young girl, and angrily forbidding you to ask me anything 
about the original ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember it well,” said I. 

“That was my wife’s portrait,” he replied; “when I married Alice I 
became a husband for the second time. Nay, do not start, I am no bigamist.” 

“Then, Horace, yon had been in some Avay deceived,” said I. 

“I was the deceiver, Mildred,” he replied; “though not in the way you 
might suppose. I committed a breach of the law’s of man, but, alas! I sinned 
more in thought and in the sight of God. Soon after I went to Cambridge 
a college friend introduced me to a country cousin of his, named Mary 
Ashley. She was the child of a worthy but simple-hearted couple, who, 
despising modern accomplishments, had brought her up without them, 
believing that Avhat had sufficed for their own happiness would suffice for 
Mary’s also. She w r as beautiful and good. I loved her, and was beloved in 
return. Forgetting all else and in dread of losing her, I persuaded her to 
become my wife unknown to her parents. My steadiness and hard-working 
habits had prepossessed them in my favour, and Ave were so guarded in their 
presence that they suspected not the tie which united us.” 

“ But what could possess you, Horace, to deceive them,” I asked, “ and 
aot with duplicity towards us at home? You w r ho were so idolised! Oh! 
how could you act so ? ” 

“ In the first place,” he replied, “I wished to retain my fellowship, which 
I should have lost had my marriage been made public. Then I feared to 
tell you of w r hat must have seemed a selfish act; because I had talked so 
much of what I would do for you when my education was completed. Mary’s 
parents w’ere not rich, but I knew she would be well cared for, and indeed 
my chief thought was how I might secure her as my own. If left unfettered 
I argued that perhaps some other person might take away my idol before the 
possession of the promised living placed me in a position to marry.” 

“ Then you left your wife with her parents when you went to your 
curacy ? ” said I. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ but I visited her more than once after I left Cambridge, 
though unknown to her parents. After I became tutor to Arthur Somers, 
and was thrown into constant companionship with a really accomplished and 
intellectual woman, I discovered that my hasty marriage had been a great 
mistake; I well remember receiving one of my poor Mary’s letters, which 
was neither well written nor correctly spelt, just after the termination of a 
long conversation with my present wife. While Alice was talking with me I 
hardly knew whether to admire most her truly feminine grace or her noble 
intellectual powers. I shrank from the prospect of a companionship which 
had seemed so delightful, for now I had found a mind to match my own, and 
felt that something more than mere beauty and goodness would be necessary 
in my wife if I were to be truly happy with her.” 

My brother paused. “Oh! Horace,” said I, “this is indeed a grievous 
tale. I thought there was one good and true man, until now. If my 
mother had known this, I should not have broken her heart. But, after all,” 
I bitterly added, “ it is some consolation that in my very faults I do not stand 
alone. We have been twins in error as in other things.” 

“You upbraid me, Mildred,” replied be, “and well you may; I deceived 
the two whose happiness in that old time was bound up in mine. I have but 
one excuse. I had yielded to an absorbing passion, and I could not undo 
the past, but I shrank from lessening myself in my mother’s eyes, and 
scattering her bright dreams. She pictured me true, honest, and high- 
minded, yet I yielded to the first temptation, and for the sake of a fair face 
deceived my mother.” 

“Oh, Horace! ” said I; “if you had but trusted us all would have been 

well.” 


“ I had determined to reveal my secret as soon as improved circumstances 
would permit me to resign my fellowship,” he replied. “ And I worked 
hard, denying myself as much as possible, with the intention of making 
amends to mother, sister and wife, and uniting them all under one roof. 
Mary was not deficient in refinement of manner or delicacy of feeling ; and 
I think mere educational defects might soon have been remedied. Bat I 
was to have no opportunity for proving this.” *7 

“ How was that ? ” I asked. “ I am impatient, but afraid to know the 


end of this strange tale.” , 

“I received one morning a few hasty lines from my wife,” he replied. 

“ They were an entreaty that I would not lose a moment in hurrying to her 
side. I set out immediately; I went to her home as a casual visitor, and 
there I found her mother in an agony of grief, and her father denouncing 
curses on some unknown head. My poor Mary heard neither sobs nor 
curses. She was dead.” C hapteb IV. 


My brother’s emotion compelled him to pause before he finished the story 
of his early fault, but after a time he told me the remainder. 

“Poor Mary!” said he, “had bidden me come prepared to reveal all to 
her parents, as she was likely to become a mother ; but she had renewed her 
promise to say nothing of our marriage until I came.” 

“ Then, had she told before her death ? ” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “They had discovered what she could no longer hide, 
and a terrible scene had been the result. But faithful to me in all, the poor 
child—she was but eighteen—had kept her lips closed at the expense of her 
own good name. Unfortunately her strength of body did not keep pace 
with that of her mind. She had long displayed a tendency to consumption, 
and amid the storm of excitement she had to undergo, death came. She 
ruptured a blood-vessel and survived but a few hours.” 

Again Horace’s feelings overcame him, and he wept like a child. I could 
no longer wonder that he thought his fault had been visited on his children. 
When he became composed I asked him if Mary’s parents knew their daughter 
was married ? 

“ No,” he answered; “ I was never suspected. There was little chance 
of the marriage being discovered, unless I owned it; for we were united at a 
registrar’s office in London, when Mary was staying there on a visit.” 

“ Yet, how could you bear to let those poor old people have the misery of 
thinking their daughter disgraced,” said I, “ when she was all the time only 
too faithful a wife ? ” 

“ You do not consider how strong were my temptations to silence, Mildred,” 
he replied. “ I had all to gain by continued concealment, though my first 
impulse was to reveal the truth. If I had done so, my character would have 
been injured, my prospects ruined. The world would have talked of my 
dishonourable selfish conduct to ray innocent child-wife and of the retention 
of the fellowship, and her stern old father would have cursed me as his child’s 
murderer. Only in the eyes of her parents was Mary’s reputation injured. 
They had told me the truth as a near and dear friend, who might perhaps 
aid them in discovering more; so after all I should have increased, instead of 
diminishing their troubles.” 

“I cannot agree with you, Horace,” said I, “that any good end could be 
served by allowing them to remain under the impression that their child Avas 
disgraced.” 

“Perhaps it was wrong, Mildred,” he replied; “but I said to myself that 
if Mary could have decided for me, she would have Avished that things should 
remain as Avas best for me. Did not her very firmness unto death prove 
that ? ” 

“Undoubtedly, Horace,” I said; “but did it not also call for noble and 
generous conduct from you, too ? ” 

“Mildred,” said he, “ I feel it every hour. Each time that the promise 
of paternity has been unfulfilled, conscience has demanded how I dared hope 
to clasp a living child of my OAvn to my breast.” 

“ Then you think the loss of your own children is a punishment for the 
deceit you practised on those old parents ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” he replied. “Often when holding the infant of happy 
parents at the font, I have prayed that I might have a living babe as a pledge 
of forgiveness, but hitherto it has been denied me.” 

“Hoav long had Mary been dead Avhen you marrie! a second time, 
Horace ? ” 

“ About a year and a half,” he replied. 

“Poor girl!” said I. “ So faithful, yet so soon forgotten. But I need 
not have asked you the time, for I might have calculated for myself.” 

“ Mildred,” said he ; “ your Avords are indeed bitter. They pierce me Avitli a 
double barb. Itemember Iioav beautiful and fascinating Alice Avas, and think 
how anxious I must have been to find consolation for the past, and to bury it 
in oblivion. But I could not forget it Avhen my children’s eyes Avere closed 
in death, almost as soon as they caught their first glimpse of light. I called 
to mine], then, that in thought I had preferred Alice to the sAveet uneducated 
girl, Avhose truth to me nothing could alter.” 

“ Then Avhy, Horace, have you not made the only atonement in your power 
to the poor sorrowing parents ? ” I asked. “ Why not tell them now that 
their daughter was your wedded wife.” 

“ Because I owe something to the living as well as to the memory of the 
dead,” he replied. “It Avould kill Alice to know this, for she is in such a 
weak state. But for her sake I would seek Mary^s grey-haired parents, and, 
on my knees, declare the purity of their dead darling, and pray them to with- 
draAv the curse which I feel rests upon me. I would declare to the flock 
whose pastor I am, that he, to whom they have looked as a pattern and guide, 
has been a grievous hypocrite.” 

“ But after all, Horace,” said I, “ I do not yet see what this has to do with 
your coldness to me, and your Avish that I should remain unknown.” 

. “ I have something more to tell,” he replied, “ which will explain that. 
Cold, Mildred, I am °not, though I am compelled to manifest less affection 
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towards you than I wish—far less than I feci. You know how beautiful 
Alice was when 1 married her; yet she mistrusted her own attractions, 
because I was the younger of the two. Once she artlessly told me that she feared, 
since she should grow old faster than I, that I might learn to love her less. 
Heaven bless her! How could I see her, a loving daughter to my mother, a 
devoted parent to her own boy, and a minister of mercy amongst my flock, 
without daily learning to love her more ? Yet since this terrible illness, and 
consequent change in her appearance, she compares her age with her looks, 
and regrets her husband’s youth. ' She is restless and unhappy when I aflo. 
absent, and often fretful and exacting when we are together.” 

“Then it seems, to use a plain term, she is jealous,” said I. 

“ I cannot call the feeling she displays jealousy,” he replied, “ for she never 
had the slightest cause for such a sentiment; but it is nearly akin to it. 
However, the doctors say that with restored health of body, strength of mind 
will come also; and in the meanwhile I must do my utmost to promote both 
by avoiding every irritating subject.” 

“I thought it would come to this after all, Horace,” said I. “You 
might have spared yourself this revelation, for it simply amounts to this, that 
you disown your sister from deference to the prejudices of your wife.” 

“No mere prejudice would sway me in the slightest degree, Mildred,” he 
replied; “ but I will not be instrumental in exposing Alice to any strong 
excitement. So for a little while I can only regret that she must not know of 
your presence at Inglebury.” 

I muttered something to the effect that she might hear in some other way. 

“ Not unless you tell her, Mildred,” was the reply ; “ and if you value my 
affection, or wish to retain it, you will not attempt such an experiment 
without my permission.” 

“Well, Horace,” said I, “ I pity you; but I must own that I should 
despise such weakness in myself as you, a man, evince in this matter. You 
have ceased to be a free agent. You are ruled by your wife, and doubly so 
by the superstition which makes you fancy the death of your children a 
punishment for that one deceit so long and deeply repented of.” 

“ Mildred,” said he, “ I have been hitherto accustomed to trace the Divine 
Hand in ail that befalls me, though you may deem me superstitious for so 
doing. That feeling you cannot alter, nor can I.” 

It was useless to say more, and after a little conversation on indifferent 
subjects my brother left me, with all my prejudices against his wife rather 
strengthened than otherwise. 

I continued an outcast from my brother’s home; but for nearly a year I 
bore his rare visits without uttering another complaint. Alice’s health 
gradually improved, and was at length re-established ; yet after all these 
tedious months our intercourse remained on the same footing as when I came 
back to Inglebury. 

About the end of the year I met Horace and his wife walking together. 
I shall never forget that encounter; for my brother passed me with a sign of 
recognition so slight as to escape her observation entirely, and to leave me 
nearly beside myself with rage. 

“ Am I always,” I asked myself, “ to live alone in the world, thinking of 
the dreary past and hopeless of a more genial future ? I can see through my 
brother’s shallow artifice. His wife is well and strong now, but he is ashamed 
to own the outcast of eight sorrowful years. Beside, I am deficient in alRhe 
accomplishments so conspicuous in his lady wife—but why am I ? For him. 
For his sake my youth was passed in privation, my education rendered scanty, 
and for him I left my home; because I could not bear to be second in the 
heart of the brother who was all the world to me.” 

Thus I reasoned, and ended by resolving on revenge, though I determined 
that Alice—not my brother—should suffer by my plot. 

Now, mind, I always persuaded myself that I had no wish to inflict any 
serious injury on my sister-in-law, only I wanted her to feel something of the 
desolation I had experienced during my neglected solitude, and to let her feel 
that, though I might be faulty, my brother was not quite perfection. I 
should, however, have been a good deal at a loss how to proceed had not 
Horace himself placed the weapons in my hands, and given me the power as 
well as the will to make use of them. As to his anger I felt perfectly indifferent, 
for I had made up my mind no longer to be the recipient of his bounty; 
feeling that I would rather be again a vagabond, and beg for myself and my 
child, than owe my bread to him. My first step was to procure a certificate 
of Horace’s first marriage, as it was with that I meant to work out my plan. 
This done, I only waited for an opportunity to make use of it, and I had not 
to wait long. ~ __ T 

° Chapter V., and Last. 


The certificate had only been three days in my possession when Horace paid 
me a brief visit. “ I have not long to spare, Mildred,” said he, “ but 1 am 
going from home, and I thought I would look in, if only for a moment, to see 
if you wanted anything.” 

“ No, I thank you,” I replied ; “ the only thing I want I am denied.” 

“ Always harping on that string, Mildred,” said he; “ but have a little 
longer patience.” 

“I am weary of the word patience, Horace,” I replied, “ though few have 
had theirs more exercised than mine.” 

“Justa little longer, Mildred,” said he. 

I did not reply to that remark, but I noticed that his manner was absent 
and anxious. 

“Are you going far from home, Horace ? ” I inquired. 

“ Only to town, and for a few hours to another place.” 

“ I fear on no pleasant business, if I may judge from your face,” said I, 
looking searchingly at him. 

“I will perhaps tell you when I return, Mildred.” 

not now, Horace; is my sympathy of no value ? ” 

My dear sister,” he replied, “I have sought it before now, and with but 
poor success; for you are a severe judge.” 

“I am afraid I did speak harshly when you told me your sad story,” said 


I; “but I have become soured by rough contact with a hard world. Try me 
again and you shall find me different.” 

“ Not now, Milly, not now,” he repeated. “ So say farewell for the 
present, and wish me ‘ God speed.’ ” 

He held out his hand. I took it, but tried to persuade him to confide the 
purport of his journey to me. But he drew himself away, rather hastily, and 
said, “ Mildred, you are childish in your persistence. Do be satisfied to wait 
until I sec that the time is fitting. Good-bye.” 

He left me,- more and more irritated at his refusal to trust me, though I 
had really nothing but my own unreasonableness to blame. 

I knew at what time my brother would leave home, and a few hours later 
I presented myself at the vicarage and inquired for its mistress. 

Let me, before I go any further, say, that in making a full confession of 
my errors, I am actuated only by a wish to warn others from giving way to 
selfishness and evil passions, by showing the misery wrought by one weak 
woman who yielded herself a prey to them. 

I was left at the hall door by the servant, and as I stood I could hear her 
repeat my message to her mistress. 

“Wib wishes to see me ? ” inquired my sister-in-law. 

“ That strange foreign-looking woman, ma’am,” was the answer. “ She 
lives by herself, and is friends, they say, with nobody.” 

What a mockery! when I was longing for companionship, though not with 
my brother’s menials. 

Then Alice said, “ Show her in here. I daresay I shall find that she wants 
Mr. Seaforth’s help in some business matter.” 

In another minute I stood face to face with my sister-in-law. I felt no 
fear of detection, for I had all along encouraged the idea of my being a 
foreigner, which was common amongst the simple villagers at Inglebury. 
My dark complexion and acquaintance with other lands made it an easy 
matter for me to strengthen the notion. 

Alice motioned me to a seat, saying, “ I must beg you to excuse my 
retaining my own, as I am under the doctor’s hands at present.” But I 
refused the offered chair, for I was resolved never to sit in that house save as 
the master’s sister, and I was just about to render an acknowledgment of my 
position quite hopeless. So I spoke to her abruptly. 

“ I have something to tell you,” I said. 

“ I think you must be mistaken,” she replied, gently, “ for you are a 
stranger to me.” 

She looked uneasily towards the bell handle, for I fancy she thought 
me mad. 

“No,” I answered, “I am not mistaken. You are the wife of the 
ltevcrend Horace Seaforth, who is your second husband. It is of him I have 
news for you.” She started from her seat. 

“ What of him ? ” she eagerly inquired. “ Speak ! woman, quick ! ” 

“Just,” thought I, “her old impulsive impatient manner.” But I did 
not speak. I laid before her the evidence of Horace’s first marriage, but 
withheld the fact of his young wife’s premature death. 

She read, but seemed unable to comprehend, and pressed her delicate white 
fingers to her forehead as if to collect her thoughts. Then, with a vehemence 
| which almost made me quail, she shrieked out, “ Tell me, tell me, is this a 
■ forgery, or am I-” 

| She paused and looked at me with such an expression of wild agony, that 
! it shook my purpose. 

“ It is no forgery,” I said, “ but-” 

She interrupted me, or I was on the point of explaining all, for I could not 
bear her look of anguish. 

“ Oh, merciful Father! ” cried Alice, “ and is it for this I have so truly 
loved him ? To think I should live to rejoice that my innocent children did 
| not survive to share in this fearful dishonour. Ah ! why is he now absent ? 
Gone to visit his wife !” 

She gave an unearthly laugh, which rang through the house, and dropped 
senseless at my feet. If ever human being realised the misery so often conse¬ 
quent on successful vengeance, I did at that moment. Alice had indeed fallen 
deeply into the trap laid for her, and evidently believed that she had never 
been my brother’s lawful wife. And I—what were my sentiments at this 
moment ? Did I exult in what I had done, or rejoice at the complete success 
of my contrivance ? Alas! no. Defiant, stern, jealous, hardened, I was not 
yet quite a fiend. Repentance came at the very moment of victory which, in 
anticipation, I had deemed would bring balm for all past slights. I could 
have been contented to forego the sight of my kind, and to be banished from 
the sound of every human voice, if by such a punishment I might be freed 
from the guilt I had voluntarily incurred. 

All this passed through my mind in an instant, and I thought that I would 
make amends as soon as Alice recovered her senses. Then I summoned a 
servant, and, saying her mistress had been seized with a fainting fit, assisted 
the woman to place the insensible form on a couch. As we were doing this,, 
an old domestic, who had been with Alice from the time of her son Arthur’s 
birth, entered the room. 

“ Oh,” said she, “ what will the master say ? and he gone to fetch a great 
doctor from London to try, this time, to save the child.” 

She wrung her hands in the greatest distress ; and I, quite unprepared for 
such a revelation, shuddered in every limb. I had probably been the means of 
crushing my brother’s cherished hope, and destroyed his wife and child. Yet 
I had dared to imagine my scheme of vengeance merely a just punishment for 
Horace’s neglect of my sisterly love. Such a thought was like a mocking 
fiend now. 

Through all that day we watched in vain for a sign of returning conscious¬ 
ness ; and, amid the ravings of delirium, a child was born to my brother. 
The eager Question, “ Is it likely to live ? ” came from every lip. 

“ It is living and life-like,” replied the doctor, and I could have 
worshipped him for the words. 

“ But what of Mrs. Seaforth r ” I asked. 
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He shook his head, and looked doubtful. “ Her nervous system,” said he, 
“has sustained some severe shock.” Here he gazed searchingly at me. 
With forced calmness I compelled myself to ask if Alice’s life were in 
danger. “ Less that than her reason,” said he. “ It is no uncommon case for a 
patient in Mrs. Seaforth’s situation to be attacked with insanity, especially 
when the constitution has been much weakened by previous trials!” 

“ But such aberration of intellect is commonly only temporary, I think ? ” 
said I. 

“ Certainly,” he replied; “ and m tms case we must hope for the best,” 

“ Have you any idea when Mr. Seaforth will be at home ? ” I asked. 

“He cannot be here before to-morrow afternoon,” was the reply, “and 
young Mr. Somers, Mrs. Seaforth’s son, is on the Continent; what a shock 
this will be to both.” 

The old servant had before this asked the doctor if she should send for any 
of her mistress’s lady friends. I overheard his reply, “ I should not advise it. 
Fine ladies are often worse than useless in a sick room. One quiet self- 
possessed person, with sense and firmness to act in a case of emergency, with 
yourself as nurse, is sufficient, and worth a hundred helpless dolls. You seem 
to have sufcli a person in the house; who is she, and how does it haj^en she 
is here?” The servant told all she knew. “That is singular,” said the 
doctor; “but in any case I should advise her being retained. Mr. Seaforth 
may require some explanation from her lips.” 

“Then will you ask her to remain, sir?” said the servant; “I will take 
care she is not left alone before my master returns.” 

“ Certainly I will,” said he ; “ but keep a close watch/' 

The doctor subsequently begged me to remain in the house until the return 
of Mr. Seaforth. “ I am quite willing to stay,” said I. “ Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Seaforth'have long been known to me. Only,” I added, “I must have my 
little son with me.” 

“ I will send a servant to fetch him,” he replied, evidently unwilling to give 
me an excuse for leaving the house. 

I sat the livelong night, outwardly calm, but "with a torrent of pent-up 
agony in my breast. I would have given worlds to let it have vent. To 
moan out my remorse and anguish even to the winds would have.been a blessed 
relief; but I could not have it, and through that weary anxious night I sat 
watched by the old servant’s jealous eyes, and forced to smother all emotion 
which would not pass muster as the compassion a mere stranger might feel for 
a stricken fellow creature. I thought the morrow would never come, and yet I 
dreaded it, for it would bring home my inj ured brother. How should I tell 
him that I had done this thing ?—how lead him to the bedside of his senseless 
wife, and bid him look on my work ? And all the time, too, the paper which 
had wrought this mischief was pressing on me like lead, for I had caught it up 
and thrust it in my bosom. 

When Horace came I met him, took him aside, and, on my knees, and 
amid such tears of penitence as I never thought to shed, I told him all. I 
did not ask his forgiveness ; I judged him by myself, and thought no human 
being could pardon me. But how little idea had I then, of the sublime effects 
of true Christianity on the heart. My brother inherited the frailties insepar¬ 
able from mortality; hilt he was no unworthy servant of his great Master. 
He heard my self-accusation, saw my bowed head and unfeigned remorse, 
forgave the injury I had done him, and seized the moment in order to bring 
me to seek pardon where, hitherto, I had scarcely feared to offend. The 
scales fell from my eyes as Horace knelt by my side, and prayed for me as I 
could not have done for myself. He nobly forgot his own wrongs in his 
anxiety that I should feel ‘^against whom I had sinned and done this evil.” 

“And now, Mildred,” said he, afterwards, “ I will tell you the purport of 
my journey.” 

“I know it already,” I replied; “it was to procure the attendance of a 
first-class physician.” 

“ Partly for that, Mildred,” said he ; “ but I went also to find the parents 
of my first wife.” 

“ And have you seen them, Horace ? ” 

“I was too late,” he replied; “ lor both have joined their child.” 

I remained at the parsonage during the time that Alice's aberration of 
mind continued, and my brother explained the relationship between us. It 
caused some gossip, but he was not a man to be questioned, so it passed 
away. 

My brother’s boy lived and appeared in his eyes a greater blessing, because 
his father regarded him as a pledge that his fault was forgiven. 

I rarely left Alice, and Horace allowed me to minister to her wants, know¬ 
ing it would comfort me to do all in my power for her, while thp sight of my 
work would be a salutary lesson. After a lapse of several months she recovered 
her reason. Her insanity had never been of a violent'character, but rather a 
forgetfulness of the past joined to the peevishness of a child. Gradually, as 
I watched her, I became a new creature, but I had many struggles against 
my evil nature, and I was aided in my endeavours to do right by the brother 
whose affection I had once measured by my own false standard. 

One summer’s day Alice lay sleeping on the couch in the room where I had 
that memorable interview with her. We had been told to look for a favour¬ 
able change, and when she opened her eyes their altered expression told of 
returned reason even before she spoke. Horace motioned me aside, and then 
addressed her as though all these weary months were not in our memories. 
But after a brief pause recollection came, and as she leaned on his shoulder 
she said, “Horace, I hardly know whether I have had a strange dream. But, 
no ! it must have been reality ; answer me, am I your own true wife ? ” 

“ In the sight of God and man, dearest Alice, yes.” 

“ And I have always been so ? ” she asked. 

Again an affirmative, though his eyes were running over, and his voice 
choked with sobs. 

“Then, I have had a dream,” said Alice. “ Yet, nay, it cannot he, I am 
strangely changed, and everything is so dark. Horace, darling husband, 
tell me.” 


“ You cannot bear it yet, love,” he tenderly replied. 

“ I can,” she said. “ I am calm, hut I shall not be so long if I am left in 
doubt.” 

Horace complied and told her his own story and mine, my fault, my 
penitence and watchings by her side. Then he placed her rosy infant in 
her arms. What tears of joy and thankfulness were shed by both I need 
not say. 

Next she calmly asked him, for that he had not mentioned, “ Will you not 
tell poor Mary’s parents that their child had done no wrong?” She called 
her “ poor Mary,” as though she must speak tenderly of her who had once so 
truly loved the object of her own affection. 

“When I left you, Alice, I went with that intention,” said brother, 
“but the knowledge had been imparted beyond the grave. They 
both dead.” 4 . 

“ And where is your sister ? ” she asked. “ Poor Mildred! I did not 
dream that strange woman was she who was once so handsome and 
queenlike.” 

“ Oh! Alice,” said he, “ will you not forgive Mildred, too ? ” 

She gave him such a bright smile as she replied, “ Horace, with such a 
mine of new-found happiness, can you doubt it ? ” 

In a moment I was covering her white hand with tears and kisses, and 
returning thanks to Heaven in a broken voice for its undeserved mercies, and 
for having rendered comparatively harmless A Sister’s Revenge. R. B. 


SHE’S A’ MY AIN. 


An’ a ye a wee han’ clasps my ain. 


She’s a’ my ain, she’s a’ my ain ; 

An’ oh how sweet the thoucht to me ! 
•Mair precious than a gowden crown, 

Qr a’ the pleasure wealth can gie. 

An’ dearer than the fauldin’ rose, 

Or laughin’ daisy on the lea, 

Than simmer sun in birken bower, 

Is artless Jeannie’s love to me. 

I loe to leave the busy thrang, 

An’ wander by the green burn side. 
An’ fondly whisper a’ I feel. 

E’en a’ the love I canna hido. 


An’ aye a blink fa’s kind on me. 

An’ cares an’ strifes an’ warldly thouchts 
Awa’ like mists o’ momin’ flee. 

Hae I a grief, it’s no for gear, 

.It isna, Jeannie, that I’m puir; 

Braws couldna mak’ thee blither .seem. 
They couldna mak’ me loe thee mair. 
An’ gin at times ’tis hard to bide 
The selfish gate o’ warldly men, 

I sit me down beside thee, love, 

An’ griefs are a’ forgotten then. M. B. 


THE BRIGAND. 

Chapter VIII. 

While Lord Westfield was making choice of a wife in Spain, his former ’ 
guardian, Lord Newnham, was fretting at his own unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain a husband for his eldest daughter. He felt most anxious to know 
what Lord Westfield was about, and whether there was any likelihood of his 
returning soon to England, and, with a view to obtain the information he 
required, invited Frederick Somerford, Lord Westfield’s cousin, to visit him at 
Newnham Ferrers. As Frederick Somerford had hitherto been only slightly 
acquainted with Lord Newnham, he was equally flattered and delighted with 
the invitation, which of course he accepted. On arriving at Newnham 
Ferrers, he was introduced to Lord Newnham’s family. Lady Newnham 
was an elderly lady, very tall and very thin, with dark eyes and a hooked 
nose. She had been in days long gone by “ a remarkably fine girl,” but was 
transformed now into a most disagreeable old woman. 

Lady Alicia was the eldest of the earl’s five daughters; she resembled her 
mother very much, but her figure had the roundness of youth, and her nose 
was a softened image of her mother’s nasal protuberance. Lady Georgiana, 
Lady Matilda, Lady Camilla, and Lady Philippa, were all very much alike, 
hut resembling more their father than their mother. Lady Alicia was twenty- 
four years of age, and her youngest sister was eighteen, consequently they all, 
as their old nurse elegantly expressed herself, “trod on each other’s heels.” 
Besides these five daughters Lord Newnham had a son, Lord St. Firmin, a 
sickly disagreeable-looking young man; and as all his estates were heavily 
mortgaged,, and he could not cut down a single tree without the consent of 
his heir, be was very anxious to get his daughters off his hands, without being 
called upon to give them portions suitable to their rank. 

Lord Newnham had heard from Lord St. Firmin that Lord Westfield was 
“shy and unsociable” while at Oxford (Mr. Peiirose, as the reader knows, 
told a different story), and fancied it would be very easy to inveigle him into 
a marriage with Lady Alicia. As Lord Westfield, however, was only just 
twenty when Lord Newnham thus kindly thought of providing a wife for 
him ; and as Lady Alicia was four years his senior, it would have appeared 
that one of her younger sisters would have suited him better as far as age wa& 
concerned; hut’ from time immemorial, it had been a rule in the family for 
the eldest sister to be married first, and this rule must be followed at all risks. 
And Lady Alicia, having been most injudiciously informed by her father that 
Lord Westfield was a “ very impressionable young man, of a most pliable dis¬ 
position,” she imagined he would prove an Casy conquest, and felt greatly 
disappointed when she found him so very unimpressionable to heir blandish¬ 
ments, and the affectionate advances oi‘ her father ; and bn hearing that 
his cousin, Frederick Somerford, was expected at Newnham Ferrers, she 
prepared to receive him w r ith a feeling bordering on dislike. But when she 
did see him, she thought she would pause before forming -a decided opinion 
against him. 

Frederick Somerford was about thirty; his father had married imprudently 
at a very early age, and dying soon after, had left him to struggle with the 
world as best he might. His mother had died in giving him birth, and thus 
he was left an orphan, dependent on a very slender income, and the bounty 
of his friends. Lord Westfield’s father made him a very handsome allowance, 
but not a quarter enough to satisfy his expensive tastes, and as ‘he disliked the 
idea of earning his living in any w*y, Yhe^bar as attache to an embassy, or 
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in a situation under government, how he managed to live as luxuriously as he 
did was a mystery to most men. We must premise one thing, however— 
conscientious scruples never stood in his way. He was bland, subtle, and 
insinuating. He contrived to obtain an insight into the affairs of the families 
he visited, and was always ready to make the most of his knowledge. He 
was acquainted with Lady Trelawney, the godmother of Lady Alicia Newn- 
ham, and had been informed by the companion of that old lady that she 
intended to leave her god-daughter thirty thousand pounds, but would not 
allow her intentions to be known, lest it should make Lady Alicia a prey to 
some fortune-hunter. Lady Trclawney’s companion (who was a very great 
friend of Mr. Somerford’s) had seen the will, consequently there was no doubt 
on the subject. Frederick Somerford had moreover heard it rumoured that 
St. Firmin was consumptive, consequently, if he died, Lady Alicia would 
inherit the estates. 

Frederick Somerford had listened to this intelligence without dreaming of 
its ever being of the slightest use to him, but treasured it up in his mind, as 
he might turn his knowledge to some account for somebody else. When, 
however, he was invited to Newnham Ferrers, the idea struck him of making 
use of his knowledge for his own benefit. He saw Lady Alicia,—just the 
woman he should like to preside at his table, receive his visitors, and give 
grand entertainments,—so he formed the bold resolution of obtaining her and 
her thirty thousand pounds, to begin with. There were several chances of his 
condition improving : first, Lord St. Firmin could not live long, and a random 
shot might carry off Lord Westfield. Why should it not ? 

When once a man encourages an idea of this kind, he comes in the end to 
take positive pleasure in it, and so it was with Frederick Somerford, At first 
he thought his cousin might be killed, then he hoped he would, and finally— 
hut, let us not anticipate. 

He paid the greatest attention to Lady Alicia, who received his attentions 
with pleasure. Lord Newnham, on his part, soon tried to discover whether 
Frederick Somerford knew anything of his cousin’s movements. The day 
ufter his arrival, as they sat at dessert, Lord Newnham said, “Have you 
heard from Lord Westfield lately, Mr. Somerford ? ” 

“No,” replied Frederick; “in fact, I know nothing of his plans, if, 
indeed, he has any. He is such an eccentric being that neither his solicitor 
nor his steward knows where he is. The only chaunel through which they 
have heard of him since he left England is through his bankers, on whom he 
-draws cheques occasionally.” 

“ What an isolated being he must be! ” said Lady Alicia, pathetically. 

“ That is precisely my opinion of him,” said Frederick. “ What could be 
more absurd than for a young man of his wealth and rank to take it into his 
head to visit a country where civil war is raging with the utmost fury ? It 
would not surprise me if he lost his life there.” 

“ I hope, however, he will not,” said Lady Newnham. 

“We all of us hope that, of course, Lady Newnham,” said the earl, 
sharply. 

Lady Newnham darted an indignant glance at her husband, but said no 
more. 

“ What makes me feel rather anxious about Westfield, is, that I know him 
too well to believe that he will remain neutral while the struggle is going on 
near him,” said Frederick. “ He will side with one party or the other, and 
his impetuous disposition will lead him farther than he intends.” 

“Impetuous!” exclaimed Lord St. Firmin, speaking for the first time 
since the dinner had begun, “ Why, we all thought him uncommonly slow at 
Oxford.” 

“You don’t know him as well as I do,” said Frederick, with a significant 
smile. 

Here Lady Newnham rose from the table, and after the slight bustle occa¬ 
sioned by the ladies retiring had subsided, the conversation turned on some 
other subject. 

Frederick Somerford had been domiciliated at Newnham Ferrers for three 
weeks, and Lady Alicia found him a very agreeable companion. She com¬ 
pared him to Lord Westfield, and the comparison proved unfavourable to 
the latter, who had been pronounced impetuous by his cousin, but whom she 
had only found insipid. Frederick soon discovered that Lady Alicia looked 
upon him favourably, and did all in his power to convince her that she had 
made a deep impression on his heart. 

“ Upon my life, Somerford, you’re a capital fellow,” said Lord St. Firmin, 
one day, after Frederick had been instructing him in billiards. “I wish to 
goodness that you were Lord Westfield, instead of your muff of a cousin.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Frederick, in a sentimental manner, “ifI were Lord 
Westfield, I might indeed look forward to a prospect of intense happiness,” 
tfnd he glanced, as it were, involuntarily at Lady Alicia; “ but you see I am 
not Lord Westfield, nor can I reasonably hope ever to be addressed by that 
title. My cousin is younger than I am.” And he sighed heavily, with 
another glance at Lady Alicia. 

“Poor Mr. Somerford! ” thought Alicia; “it is evident that were he 
Lord Westfield, he would offer himself. And he is certainly more suitable to 
me than his cousin. He is a few years older than I am, while Lord Westfield 
is four years younger. He seems very low-spirited through that thoughtless 
speech of my brother’s. I really quite feel for him! ” 

Frederick’s object in behaving thus, was to persuade Lady Alicia that he 
was very much in love with her, so that, if anything should happen, she 
might not be taken by surprise at a sudden declaration. 

He remained at Newnham Ferrers a fortnight longer, and then returned to 
town, where he meditated long and deeply on his future plans. 

We must here remark that, in consequence of the late Lord Westfield’s 
partiality to Spaniards, his son had been early instructed in the Spanish 
language, and Frederick Somerford had shared the instruction, so as to be 
able to speak Spanish pretty well. He had met at some of his vile haunts 
with a renegade Spanish priest, whom he now sought out, and from whom 
he extracted the information that was necessary to put his schemes into 


practice. Then he suddenly disappeared; no one knew whither he was 
gone, and when some of his intimates inquired for him, all they could 
learn was that he had won twelve hundred pounds at icarte from Sir John 
Pierrepoint, and had not been seen since. 

After a month’s absence Frederick Somerford was seen once more in St. 
James’s Street; and when asked “ where he had been hiding himself,” he 
told his friends in a confidential manner that “he had been to Germany on 
an affair of the greatest importance; but as the honour of a friend was 
concerned.therein, he felt bound to keep it a secret.” 

. .^. e k? 10 ^fter he had returned to England, emboldened by the general 

invitation Lord Newnham had given him, he paid a visit to that nobleman at 
his house in Portman Square. He was received by all the family with the 
greatest kindness, and was asked if he were going to the Countess of 
Raymonds fete on the morrow? He replied in the affirmative, and 
accordingly met Lady Alicia there devoting himself to her most assiduously. 
At last, m a sequestered spot, to which they had (quite unintentionally on his 
part, of course) been led, he declared his love. Lady Alicia blushed, 
hesitated, and at last faltered out that “she feared her father might not 
appro Vjp.” * 

“ Dearest Lady Alicia!” said Somerford, “ you have recalled me to a sense 
of my folly. Only say that you will forgive my presumption (which your 
own irresistible beauty must excuse); and never shall you be offended by a 

repetition of my most unpardonable-” 3 

As he knelt at her feet he looked so uncommonly handsome, that Lady 
Alicia readily forgave him, and interrupted him by saying gently, “ Do not 
be so severe upon yourself, Mr. Somerford. You have my entire forgiveness; 
but I think it is better not to speak on the subject again, unless ”—and she 
paused. 


“ You would say, Lady Alicia,” said Somerford, “ unless my prospects are 
different to what they now are. Never will I breathe another word of the 
ardent love that consumes me until I can offer you a hand worthy your 
acceptance. But do not banish me from your presence, the only solace I 
have! You will not mention the folly I have been guilty of to Lord Ne wn¬ 
ham ; for if you do, I must never see you more.” 

Lady Alicia promised she would not tell her father of his declaration, and 
received him into higher favour than ever, besides participating in a secret 
with him. And though he did not speak openly of his love, yet he ventured 
on tender glances and gentle pressures of the hand, which Lady Alicia reoeived 
without a frown. His object was gained. She would not think him 
interested in his love. But he knew that Lady Trelawney was suffering from 
an illness which the physicians had said would carry her off shortly, and in a 
fortnight from confessing his love to Lady Alicia news came of her death. 
Lord Newnham attended the funeral, and came back with the welcome tidings 
of Lady Trelawney having left her god-daughter thirty thousand pounds ! 

When Lady Alicia thus unexpectedly found herself mistress of this fortune, 
her first thought was, “ Is it enough to allow of my marrying Frederick?” 
And then she fell into a fit of musing. Lady Trelawney had lived comfortably 
on the interest of forty thousand pounds, but then her family consisted only 
of her companion, her parrots, and her lap-dogs. Lady Alicia asked herself 
whether the interest of thirty thousand pounds would enable her and dear 
Somerford (with what he had of his own) to live in the style to which they 
had both been accustomed ? She had gathered from his conversation that he 
had about eight hundred a year. Well, Lady Constance Manners had run 
away with her brother’s tutor, and they lived on a thousand a year, but it 
was in a country parsonage. And if they were happy, what then ? Lady 
Alicia meditated some time longer, and finished by wishing that Frederick 
might come to see them soon, that she might give him the benefit of her 
meditations on the expediency of being contented with a competency, instead 
of coveting riches. And she resolved, that if he asked her to marry him, after 
he had heard her expatiate on her moderate views, she would not refuse him, 
whether her father approved of the match, or not. 

Frederick, however, was not equally desirous of having matters brought to 
a crisis just then. He was determined to wait until he had received certain 
intelligence that he expected with impatience; and in this expectation we 
will leave him, and return to Lord Westfield. 


Chapter IX. 

The morning following the confidential conversation between Lord West- 
field and old Winter, the former was rather surprised at breakfast to see 
the latter very cheerful; and the old man, seizing the first opportunity of 
speaking to him in Clara’s absence, said, “I have considered the subject w;e 
were talking of last night, my lord, and I am fully authorised—at least I 
think I am—in agreeing to your marriage with my dear child.” 

“And then,” said Lord Westfield, “we will leave this place, at whatever 
risk.” 

“ Ah! my lord, you know not the difficulties you will have to encounter! ” 
said old Winter. “ Better stay here in obscurity until the country is more 
settled. Besides, my lord, there is the poor young gentleman up at the castle 
—you surely would not leave him now.” 

Lord Westfield had, indeed, in the selfishness of his love, quite forgotten 
poor Nunez, and he reproached himself for his forgetfulness. So he appeared 
to yield to the old man’s arguments, only saying, “ At any rate if I remain 
here, the services of a priest can be procured, I suppose ? ” 

Old Winter looked puzzled for a moment, and then replied, “ Yes, my lord, 
the curate of Cuesta Blanca would officiate should his services be required, 
though the holy fathers do not like to come through the forest on account of 
the ap-” 

Here Lord Westfield gave him such an arch lodk that the poor old man 
stopped in great confusion; he could not finish his sentence; and the arrival 
of Zambro was a seasonable relief to him. 

“ You will be glad to hear, senor,” said thegitanoto Lord Westfield, “ that 
Senor Nunez is doing well; he passed a quiet night, and Meldhiot says that 
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after to-day he will want something stronger than water—he must have some 
broth.” 

“ Have yon the materials to make any, Winter ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“No, my lord,” replied Winter, “ but I will fetch them from the village.” 

“ Which way did you come, Zambro ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ By the public road,” he replied; “ and as I thought I might pick up some 
information, I ran over to the village.” 

“ You don’t mean to say, Zambro, that you have been to Cuesta Blanca this 
morning ? ” 

“ But I do,” said Zambro, 44 and have heard that Ferrando and his band 
have gone into Murcia. I only wish they may stop there, that’s all.” 

“I must hasten to see poor Seiior Nunez,” said Lord Westfield; “and as 
soon as he is able to be removed we will have him here.” 

44 That will not be before three weeks,” said Zambro; 44 and even then I 
doubt if he will be able to walk any part of the way.” 

Something whispered to Lord Westfield that perhaps it might be better not 
to have such a very handsome young man, rendered more interesting too by 
the languor of illness, domesticated at the cottage; but he felt the thought 
quite unworthy of him, and drove it from his mind. 

“We must make him as comfortable as we can then where he fe,” said 
Lord Westfield. “ We had better take some pillows with us.” 

“Pardon me,” said Zambro, “but I took a look over the old castle this 
morning, and I found plenty of pillows, which, though only stuffed with chaff, 
are as soft, but not so warm, as if they were stuffed with feathers. And 1 
found some rugs, which I helped myself to.” 

“Then we will set out immediately,” said Lord Westfield; “but we must 
take some provision for Melchior.” 

“ I am rather anxious on the subject of obtaining our provisions, my lord,” 
said old Winter, in English. “ It may excite suspicion if I procure eatables 
for so many, besides that I must purchase delicacies to tempt the poor gentle¬ 
man’s appetite when he is better. Would it not be as well if Zambro or 
Melchior went to market now and then ? ” 

“ It would be better, I think,” said Lord Westfield, “ and I will ask him if 
he will go.” He then asked Zambro if he had any objection to go and 
purchase .provisions at the village ? 

“None in the world,” replied Zambro. “ Either Melchior or I can go, but 
we must only buy the coarse food; if we were to purchase dainties, it might 
excite suspicion.” 

“Exactly so,” said Lord Westfield. “And it will be best for Winter to 
tell you what he wants, and arrange the rest between yourselves.” 

This being settled, Lord Westfield went to bid Clara adieu, delighted that, 
by the arrangement they had just made, she was no longer liable to be left 
alone in the cottage; for since he had discovered how inexpressibly dear sIig 
was to him, he trembled for her safety, and felt as if he would be afraid of his 
own shadow. He found her finishing a drawing she had begun under his 
guidance. 

“ Dearest Clara,” said he, “ I am going to leave you for some hours. 
Winter will remain with you while I am gone. I am going to the Castle of 
Miraflores to see the poor young man I discovered yesterday.” 

“ Could he not be brought here ?” asked Clara. “ I could help to attend 
on him, and you need not go away.” 

“He is not in a state to be removed, dearest,” said Lord Westfield; “but 
as soon as he is I will bring him here. I am sure you will like him. I 
never saw any one who interested me so much.” 

“I shall be sure to like him,” said Clara, “because I shall always remember 
your kindness of heart when I look at him.” 

Lord Westfield pressed her to his heart, bade her adieu, and left her. He 
and Zambro then proceeded to the castle through the entrance in the rock, 
and found Nunez much better. His complexion was assuming a more life¬ 
like tint, though he was still terribly pale; and when he heard Lord West- 
field’s voice, his eye brightened. Lord Westfield took his hand and pressed 
it. The pressure was feebly returned, and he murmured, “ Ah, seiior, I 
hardly know whether to be grateful or not for your goodness!” 

“Hush!” said Lord Westfield; “you must not speak. Melchior and 
Zambro say there is little danger now if you will but keep quiet, for you 
are well attended to. And you must obey the orders of your nurses, though 
they are rather rough ones.” 

A faint smile twitched Nunez’s lips as he heard Lord Westfield speak thus, 
and he said in low tones, “ I will obey you.” 

He spoke no more after this, and was quite docile. As he grew better, the 
love of life so implanted in our nature revisited his breast; and when he 
began to feel returning strength he longed to be quite recovered, that he 
might avenge his Almira. For a fortnight Lord Westfield visited him daily, 
and saw him recovering slowly, but surely; and he very much wished to 
know the circumstances which had led to his finding him in such a terrible 
situation; but he refrained from questioning him, rightly judging that his 
confidence would not be withheld when he lelt strong enough, both in body 
and mind, to open his heart to a comparative stranger. 

Zambro, Melchior, and Winter visited the village in turns, and nothing 
was wanting that could recruit the invalid’s strength or tempt his fastidious 
appetite. But these expenses made fearful inroads on Lord Westfield’s 
finances, and it soon became evident to him that he must replenish his purse, 
and that shortly, or he would be without resources in a strange country. He 
resolved to wait another week, and then either to send Zambro to Malaga, or 
go there himself. He could not bear the idea of leaving Clara, but was not 
sure whether Zambro was a proper messenger to send for a very large sum of 
money; not on account of mistrusting him, which he did not, but because he 
thought his choice of such an agent might appear strange, and the poor fellow 
get into trouble. ° ™ ° ’ * 

The week had nearly expired when one afternoon Lord Westfield went to 
see Nunez, and found him rapidly improving. The weather was beautiful, 
ft cool breeze fanned the air, and the fierceness of the sun’s rays was tempered 


by clouds which floated in the sky. Nunez expressed so ardent a wish to 
breathe the fresh air that Lord Westfield and Zambro half carried half 
supported him into the courtyard, and placed him on a mattress which had 
been laid down against the pedestal of the statue of the Cid. Lord Westfield 
! seated himself near him on a prie-dieu , and saw him close his eyes after 
' shuddering violently. 

“ Are you worse ? ” said he. 

, “ No, my friend,” replied Nunez, “ my recollections of the past caused me 

pain just now, still I would not forget. No, I will remember that I may 
avenge her! ” 

Lord Westfield saw that he was thinking of Almira, and refrained from 
offering consolation, which, though well meant, might only have irritated the 
unhappy young man. Just then Zambro asked leave, to go to the village, 
promising to be back in three hours; and as Melchior was expected back every 
minute, and as Lord Westfield felt confident that they both kept up a 
communication with certain parties either belonging to Ferrando’s band or- to 
their own tribe, he granted the required permission instantly. 

For some time after Zambro’s departure both the young men were silent. 
At last Nunez said, “ The air revives me wonderfully,* and I feel quite strong 
to-day. And, my good friend, I cannot suffer you to remain any longer in 
ignorance of the circumstances which occasioned me to become so greatly 
indebted to your humanity and goodness of heart. I will therefore 
entirely confide in you, and give you a slight sketch of my history down to 
the moment when I was left as you found me. The subject will revive cruel 
memories; still it is right that I should tell you everything, as I feel that you 
deserve all my confidence.” 

“My dear Senor Nunez,” said Lord Westfield, “if your confiding in me 
causes you to feel painful emotions, I would much rather that you should defer 
the communication until you are quite recovered.” 

“No, no,” said Nunez, “ I will tell you now ; I always intended to tell you 
as soon as my strength w r ould allow me.” 

He then, interrupting himself occasionally to rest in his narrative, told 
Lord Westfield all that the reader knows already up to the moment of his 
leaving the two gitanos, and Lord Westfield thought it best to listen to him, 
that he might not be fretted by contradiction. Nor did Nuiiez avoid 
mentioning his love for Almira; on the contrary, he entered into a detailed 
account of the suffering he endured while concealing his affection for her. 

“ When I left Zambro and Melchior,” said be, “ I hurried onward. In 
a state of mind difficult to describe, I arrived at that gate,” pointing towards 
it, “ and saw several figures moving about with torches ; so I concluded that 
Ferrando must have arrived. I advanced as cautiously as possible ; but as I 
was creeping along in the shadow of the wall, fondly hoping that by some 
means I might reach the interior of the castle undetected, the light of a torch 
flashed full on me, and I was perceived. I was immediately seized and carried 
before Ferrando, who was in the castle hall giving orders to his men. 
When he saw me he looked attentively at me and said, 4 1 have seen you 
before. You come from Malaga.’ 

“ 4 1 do,’ I replied. I observed that all the hair that had concealed his 
features was removed, except his whiskers and a fierce pair of moustaches; 
and I will confess to you that I thought him far from ill-looking. He asked) 
looking at me fixedly, 4 What has brought you hither ? ’ 

“ 4 My object in coming here,’ said I, 4 is to seek a young lady who has 
been torn from her friends.’ 

44 4 1 thought as much,” said he. 4 Well then, my bold youth, you may 
return to the lady’s friends, and say that Ferrando henceforth will befriend 
her. She will see Malaga no more.’ 

44 4 By what right do you detain this young lady ? ’ asked I. 

44 4 Young man,’ said he, coldly, 4 do not ask indiscreet questions. Be 
satisfied that I have known the seiiorita long before it was possible for you 
even to have heard of her. There now, depart, and let me not find you 
loitering about here again; if I do the fate of a spy awaits you.’ 

44 At that instant one of his men came up, saying, 4 The seiiorita has come 
to herself, captain, and she wishes to speak to you.’ 

44 In a moment Almira precipitated herself at the feet of the brigand. 

44 4 So, proud beauty,’ said he, 4 you can kneel to me now ? ’ 

44 In piteous tones she besought him to have mercy on her. I was in such 
a state of mind that I felt almost stupified. I could not move ; but I heard her 
conjure him, 4 In remembrance of the innocent days they had known together, 
to take pity on her.’ Even the lawless wretches around us appeared touched 
at the sight of her distress, all remaining silent and immovable. 

44 4 The time is past,’ replied Ferrando, gloomily, 4 when your entreaties 
would have had any effect on me. I am pitiless, and you have made me so.’ 

“ So saying, he lifted her from the ground, and was dragging her along,, 
when, suddenly recovering all my energies, I seized a dagger from one of the- 
men near me, and springing towards him, exclaimed 4 Touch her not, monster! 
Ruffian ! release that innocent maiden! ’ At the sound of my voice Almira 
looked round, and seeing me, uttered a piercing shriek. Ferrando’s myrmi¬ 
dons had quickly mastered and seized me. 

44 ‘Nunez ! ’ she cried; 4 Have I then doomed you to destruction ? ’ 

44 Then, ceasing to implore mercy for herself, she besought Ferrando in 
heart-rending accents to spare my life. Ferrando remained for some time 
silent. All of a sudden he seemed wound up to a pitch of frenzy, and cried 
out, 4 What! you can beg for his life. Off with him into the court-yard, 
and dispatch him instantly! ’ 

44 1 was carried into the court-yard, but not before I had wounded one or 
two of my assailants. They had scarcely taken me there, however, before 
Almira rushed towards me, followed by Ferrando, and flinging her arms about 
me, exclaimed, ‘Nunez, dear Nunez, we will die together ! ’ 

“With a yell, as of a wild beast, Ferrando tore her from me, and buried 
his dagger in her bosom. She fell dead at his feet, while I struggled madly 
with the ruffians near me until I was stabbed in the side; after which I 
remember no more, until you kindly recalled me to life. I feel grateful, 
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deeply grateful to you, my dear friend, but sometimes I cannot help wishing 
that I had died, now that my Almira is lost to me.” 

“ Do not despair ! ” said a voice, which appeared to issue from the pedestal. 
“ Your Almira may be restored to you! ” 

Nunez appeared at first paralysed, then looking at Lord Westfield, who 
was greatly 1 astonished, he said, “ Did you hear that ? ” 

“I did ” replied Lord Westfield, “ and congratulate you on being able to 
hope that your Almira still survives.” 

‘‘ But I saw him plunge his dagger into her bosom. I saw her fall dead at 
his feet! ” said Nunez in tones of anguish. 

“ You were stabbed yourself, and left for dead—yet you still live,” said 
Lord Westfield. 

Nunez appeared to be in a strange state of excitement. He clasped Lord 
Westfield’s hand, and said, “ Oh, my friend ! If you could but know what my 
feelings are ! I cannot describe them. I can hardly believe my senses, still 
less can I imagine the possibility of my Almira’s being restored to me. You 
do not think it was in mockery that those blessed words were uttered ? ” 

“My dear Nunez,” said Lord Westfield, “I have seen so much that is 
mysterious and incomprehensible since I have been in this neighbourhood, 
that nothing now surprises me, and I firmly believe that your Almira still lives.” 

Thus encouraged to believe that the object of his affections was not 
snatched from him by a cruel death, Nunez’s spirits rose wonderfully. Hope, 
that Heaven-sent comforter, had re-entered his heart, and from that moment 
a wonderful change for the better took place in him. 

Melchior now made his appearance and assisted Lord Westfield to convey 
Nunez back into the castle. They placed him on his couch, and shortly 
afterwards Lord Westfield took leave of him for the night. As he wended 
his way homewards his thoughts reverted to the strange occurrence that had 
taken place. But he was fully prepared to account for its happening by 
perfectly natural means. He had no doubt that there were other subterranean 
passages under and near the castle, and conjectured that they might serve as 
a retreat to one or more persons. He would not mention the subject to 
Winter, as he did not wish to provoke a useless discussion with the old man, 
and fondly hoped that in a few weeks Clara would be his by indissoluble ties, 
after which he would ask him for an explanation of his mysterious conduct. 
He spent the rest of the evening with Clara, whom he fancied looked lovelier 
than ever ; but this he was certain of, that it was impossible for him to love 
her more than he did. 

The next morning at a very early hour, Zambro made his appearance. 

“ I beg your pardon, senor, for disturbing you at so early an hour,” said 
Zambro, “ but one of our people came to us last night, after you had left the 
castle, to inquire if we had any tidings of the Senora Almira de Prado. It 
appears that an immense reward is offered for any information respecting her, 
and the person engaged in seeking it has been among our people. When 
Senor Nunez heard this, he begged me to come and tell you the first thing 
this morning, and ask you to go to him directly.” 

“ I will not lose an instant,” said Lord Westfield. “ I will be ready in a 
very short time.” Hurrying on his clothes with the greatest expedition, 
he accompanied Zambro to the castle, leaving old Winter fretting at “ those 
gipsies being always lurking about.” 

Lord Westfield and Zambro walked as fast as they could. They reached the 
castle through the secret passage, and Lord Westfield saw the messenger 
who had come the night before. He was but a stripling, but appeared very 
shrewd and intelligent; he repeated what Zambro had already told Lora 
Westfield, and when he had finished, Nunez, who was up and dressed, took 
his friend aside and said, “ What shall we do ? Shall we send word to Senor 
Escobedo thatwc have a faint hope of Almira’s being still in existence, though 
we do not know where she is ? Or shall we tell what I have seen, and allow 
it to be supposed that she is no more ? ” 

“ My dear Nunez,” said Lord Westfield, “ I myself will go with the 
messenger to Malaga, and I will tell Senor Escobedo every thing exactly as 
it happened. It would be cruel to leave him in ignorance of his adopted 
. daughter’s fate, and it would be still more cruel not to give him hope while 
there is a ray left to comfort him.” 

“As you will, my kind friend,” replied Nunez. “I only wish I was 
strong enough to go with you; but no—I prefer remaining near this spot. 
Perhaps I may hear something to confirm the intelligence so strangely 
imparted to me last evening.” 

“As soon as possible I would advise your removing to old Winter’s 
cottage,” said Lord Westfield; “ you will be much more comfortable there 
than here.” 

Nunez demurred at this, and said he would rather remain at the 
castle; but Zambro and Melchior, declaring that they must obey Lord 
Westfield’s orders, and that they must accompany him wherever he went, 
Lord Westfield pointed out to him how inconvenient he would find it to 
remain at the castle. “But,” he added, “I think I can arrange matters. 
Zambro will accompany me, and I must request Melchior to remain as a 
protection to my friends. What do you say, Zambro ? ” 

“Well, senor,” answered Zambro, “you can command us, and Gaspar 
will return with us to Malaga.” 

“ But, sehor,” said Melchior, “ I must warn you that I do not intend to 
fight. Fighting is not my business. So, if your friends at the cottage should 
be attacked, I will do all I can to save them from danger, without having my 
own bones broken, or six inches of cold steel placed in jny body. And if 
anything should befal them which I cannot ward off, I will let you know 
as, soon as possible. Where shall I find you ? ” 

“ At Senor Escobedo’s in Malaga you will hear of me,” said Lord West- 
field, a feeling of contempt towards the cowardly gipsy passing through his 
mind as he spoke, “ and when I leave there I wish to return by the shortest 
road. You must tell me which that is, so that you can meet me if necessary.” 

“The shortest road, senor, is, as soon as you have left Antequera to come 
over the rocks, behind St. Salvador, 
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“Then I will both go and return that way,” said Lord Westfield ; “and 
now, my dear Nunez, I will bid you farewell. Do not delay your removal to 
the cottage. Believe me,” he added, drawing him apart from the others* 
“ your mysterious informant can give you intelligence at the cottage as well 
as here.” 

“ I will not fail to follow your advice, my best friend,” said Nunez. “ Fare¬ 
well, and may all the saints protect you ! ” < 

Lord Westfieldthen, accompanied by Zambro and Gaspar, returned to the 
cottage, and apprised Clara and her old protector of the necessity which com¬ 
pelled him to travel to Malaga. Clara was dreadfully affected at the idea of 
his leaving her, but he tenderly soothed her alarm, and represented to her that 
no danger threatened her now, the bandits having gone into Murcia, and tho 
country around bci>:g comparatively free from the soldiery. 

“How long this state of security may last,” he continued, “we cannot tell; 
but it is best to take advantage of it while we can. Besides, dearest, I am so 
scantily provided with money, that under any circumstances I must obtain a 
fresh supply somewhere, and without money I can never remove you to a 
place of security. I wished old Winter to give me the power of protecting 
you by making you my wife before my departure; but he objects strongly to 
it, ana-” 

“ Winter is right,” said Clara. “ He does all for the best, I am sure, the 
good old man.” 

“ Well, then, you see, my dearest girl, that I must go to Malaga,” said 
Lord Westfield. Clara, romantic and unacquainted with the world as she 
was, knew well enough that nothing could be done without money. 

As soon, therefore, as Lord Westfield was ready, he prepared to depart with 
his two squires ; Clara bade him farewell with melancholy forebodings, and 
followed him with her eyes as long as he remained in sight. 

Chapter X. 

Lord Westfield determined to travel after the heat of the day was over, and 
stop for the night at a village some ten miles distant. 

“Now, senor,” said Zambro, as soon as they had reached the village, “ we 
will part company; but we will either be waiting for you, or overtake you 
to-morrow morning a little beyond the village, near the entrance of the wood.” 

“ But why cannot you come to the village inn w r ith me?” asked Lord 
Westfield ; “ you can both obtain beds there, if even you do not seem to be 
my travelling companions.” 

“ The Romany can find a bed whenever he requires sleep,” said Zambro, 
smiling; “but his bed-chamber is more spacious than any village inn boasts 
of. The starry vault of Heaven is his canopy.” 

“Do you prefer, then, sleeping in the open air, to resting under the shelter 
of a roof? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“When the night is calm and warm as this,” said Zambro, “ no shelter is 
required; and the rain of Heaven never harms those of our race much, though 
we don’t feel that, if we are sleeping under a chestnut tree. We gitanes 
follow the fashions of our forefathers.” 

“Do exactly as you like, then,” said Lord Westfield. “We shall meet 
to-morrow morning.” 

Lord Westfield entered the village, and would have hired mules for himself 
and his companions; but Zambro dissuaded him from doing so. It would 
attract attention, he said, and their object was to travel without exciting 
remark; besides this they would save so very little time, that it was not 
worth while. 

The next morning, after a wretched night at the dirty little inn, Lord 
Westfield found his two companions waiting for him at the place appointed. 
In this manner they travelled towards Malaga ; and Zambro told Lord West- 
field that the peasants of every village through which they passed, regretted 
the departure of Ferrando’s band for Murcia. 

“ You see, senor,” 6aid he, “ that Ferrando always paid for what he had, 
and neither Christinos nor Carlists are over scrupulous on that point; so no 
wonder that the country people prefer Ferrando for a customer.” 

They reached Malaga without accident, and Lord Westfield lost no time in 
introducing himself to Senor Escobedo. As he had brought a letter from 
Nunez, the old gentleman received him with the greatest cordiality. Lord 
Westfield informed him of all that had befallen his adopted daughter and 
Nunez, and finished his narrative by repeating the remarkable words that had 
been spoken in the courtyard of the Castle of Miraflores, to which Sefior 
Escobedo listened with the greatest attention. 

“As both you and Nunez heard those words,” said Senor Escobedo, “ I 
must believe them to have been uttered; but I frankly tell your lordship, 
that if either of you had related the same circumstance to me, on your 
own unsupported evidence, I should have thought you were labouring under 
a delusion of your own imagination.” 

“I cannot wonder at that,” replied Lord Westfield; “for though I heard 
the words myself, I could hardly have realised the fact of their having been 
spoken, but for a strange coincidence. I had been a witness to a very 
mysterious occurrence some time before, in the neighbourhood of the castle, 
and that leads me to hope that the young lady’s life may have been saved by 
some extraordinary means. I will relate to you the mysterious occurrence I 
allude to. Old Winter, my host, tried to persuade me that a tall figure I saw 
in the forest was the spectre of a Prior of St. Salvador; but spectres do not 
require nourishment. Now I saw old Winter give a large basket of pro¬ 
visions to this very ghost.” e 

“That is very extraordinary!” exclaimed Senor Escobedo. “The old 
man you speak of cannot surely be in league with any banditti? ” 

“Impossible!” said Lord Westfield. “The daughter of the late Count 
de Miraflores is under his protection. He has saved her life, and would lay his 
own down at any time in her service. Moreover he is in a constant tremor 
lest the brigands should carry her off.” 

“The Count de Miraflores’ daughter!” said Senor Escobedo. “The 
Senorita Clara, she is called, is she not ? ” 
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“Do you know her, then ?” asked Lord Westfield in some surprise. 

“ Not personally,” replied Sehor Escobedo, smiling; “ but I have heard of 
her from a young friend of hers. But why did you not persuade the old man 
to come with you here, and bring the young lady away from such a dangerous 
neighbourhood?” 

“That is another mystery,” said Lord Westfield. “I did all I could to 
persuad® him to do so, but in vain.” 

“I cannot understand it,” said Senor Escobedo; “but I am infinitely 
obliged to your lordship for taking the trouble of travelling as far as Malaga 
to give me such very welcome intelligence.” 

“ Tho trouble was not quite disinterested,” said Lord Westfield; “ but the 
fact is that I am very short of cash just now, and must go to a banker’s to 
procure some.” 

“ Perhaps I can accommodate your lordship,” said Sehor Escobedo, “ with¬ 
out your giving yourself any farther trouble in the matter. Have you any 
paper on a house in Malaga ? ” 

“ Unfortunately I have not,” replied Lord Westfield; “ but I have a hill 
for two thousand dollars on De Silva’s at Alicaut.” 

Taking out his pocket-book Lord Westfield showed him the bill in question. 
Sefior Escobedo glanced at it. 

“That is well,” said he; “I will let you have the money, and take this 
bill myself. Of course your lordship will make my house your home while 
you remain at Malaga. That is settled. And you must allow me to conduct 
you to the apartment you will occupy while you honour me with your society. 
After which I must beg your lordship to excuse my absence for a-while, as I 
must go to the corregidor to tell him of the information you have just given 
me. It will be useless to employ the police further, but Gonzales, the alguazil, 
deserves a handsome reward, since it is entirely owing to his exertions that I 
have the felicity of seeing your lordship.” 

The courteous old gentleman then conducted Lord Westfield into a magni¬ 
ficent room, and having seen that nothing was wanting for his comfort, 
proceeded at once to the corregidor’s. 

“Well, Senor Don Felipe,” asked the latter, as soon as he saw his visitor, 
“ have we any news ? ” 

“ Yes, Don Pablo,” replied Sefior Escobedo, “ and of a mixed nature. But 
I will relate everything to you as I heard it.” Forthwith Sehor Escobedo 
put the corregidor.in possession of the facts he had heard from Lord Westfield, 
and when he had finished, said, “Now, Don Pablo, I should like to see 
Gonzal&s.” 

Don Pablo rang a bell, and on a man appearing to answer it, he said, 
^‘Tell Gonzales to come here.” 

“He is not within at present, your excellency,” said the attendant. “He 
has been out ever since five this morning.” 

“ On your business, I'll engage,” said the eorregidor to Senor Escobedo. 

“ Can he call upon me when he returns ? ” asked Senor Escobedo. “ After 
«ight this evening I will see him, or before eleven to-morrow morning.” 

“ I will tell him, sehor,” replied the attendant, and disappeared. 

“ That young Englishman must be a noble-hearted being to come in this 
way to you from your friend Nunez,” said Don Pablo. 

“As far as I can judge he is a perfect Caballero,” replied Sehor Escobedo; 
“and if you will do me the favour to dine with me to-day you shall judge 
for yourself.” 

“I shall be very happy to do so,” said Don Pablo, and after a little further 
conversation they separated. 

Lord Westfield resisted all Sehor Escobedo’s entreaties to remain a few days 
at Malaga. He was impatient to be near Clara again, and began to feel a 
degree of irritation against Winter for not consenting to their immediate 
marriage. “ Had he done so,” he thought, “Clara would now be with me, 
and we could have remained here a few days.” ,j 

Lord Westfield did not neglect to provide himself with eterything that was 
necessary. He renovated his wardrobe, and purchased all kinds of dresses 
for Clara, nor did he forget old Winter. He made arrangements for a 
couple of mules to convey his baggage to Cuesta Blanca, from which place 
Zambro, Melchior, and Gaspar, could bring it to the cottage. All this took 
him some time, and when he had finished his business he found he had only 
just time to hurry home and make some change in his dress, to meet Don 
Pablo and two or three more of Senor Escobedo’s friends. 

While they were at dinner, Don Antonio de Caravajal, one of the guests, 
said to Lord Westfield, “ I travelled from Lorca to Carthagena lately with a 
Mr. Somerford, and he mentioned that he was related to Lord Westfield. He 
has no resemblance to you, he is much shorter, and has very thick eyebrows.” 

“ It must be my cousin Frederick,” said Lord Westfield. “ He is never 
without a cigar between his lips.” 

“The very same!” said Don Antonio, “Perhaps you have been 
travelling together r ” 

“No,” replied Lord Westfield, “ that we never do. In fact, he and I do 
not agree very well together—his opinions and mine are always diametrically 
opposite.” 

“ I am very happy to hear it! ” said Don Antonio, “for, to tell you the 
truth, during the short time that I was in his company, he made a most 
unfavourable impression on me. I never heard a man broach su*h scandalous 
doctrines as he does on certain subjects. But we will turn to a more pleasing 
•subject of discourse. You have heard, no doubt, that the Carlists have been 
defeated in several engagements ? ” 

sa ^ -R 011 j “and we shall soon, I hope, see Isabella the 
Second in possession of the throne of her ancestors.” 

The conversation then took a political turn, in which all the guests joined 
except Lord Westfield. He felt annoyed to hear that his cousin was or had 
been in Spain. What could have brought him there ? Certainlv not a love 
of travel; for lie was wont to declare that a man must be mad to leave com¬ 
fortable England to go in search of annoyances and inconveniences in foreign 
countries. However, Lord Westfield did not allow his mind to dwell long 


on such a disagreeable subject, and he soon joined the conversation, which 
had now become general. The dinner passed off very agreeably, and at a 
little past eight Sehor Escobedo was informed that Gonzales desired to 
see him. 

Sehor Escobedo joined the alguazil in a private room, and having thanked 
him for the trouble he had taken, and praised his cleverness in obtaining 
information, he presented him with five hundred dollars. Gonzales looked at 
the money with amazement. 

“ May you live a thousand years, illustrious sehor!” said he. “By St. 
Jago ! I’ll give up being a police spy.” 

Sefior Escobedo inquired into his plans, and promised to assist in furthering 
them. He then learned that owing to bad company when he was a mere youth, 
Gonzales had “ got into trouble,” and had been glad to accept a situation in 
the police to screen himself from the punishment he deserved; but he never 
liked his occupation, except when engaged in a business like the last, which 
required skill and management; and he finished by saying proudly, “ But 
when I am settled in business, if I should hear of anything particular 
requiring experience and dexterity, I shall not mind engaging in it for my 
own pleasure.” Sefior Escobedo smiled at the idea of Gonzales settling 
down into an amateur alguazil, and soon dismissed him. 1 He then returned 
to finish the evening with his guests. 

The next morning at early dawn Lord Westfield left Malaga, and was 
met by Zambro and Gaspar at a short distanee from the city. Lord West- 
field had seen that his trusty companions did not want for anything, and 
they journeyed onwards without any mishap until they had passed Antequera. 
They then struck into a path which went over the rocks, and at last came to a 
narrow defile between two high hills. The path here was so narrow that 
only one person could walk in it at a time; and they were picking their 
way very carefully, when Gaspar suddenly stopped, and called to Lord 
Westfield, who followed him, to halt. 

“ What is the matter, Gaspar ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ I heard a strange sound,” replied Gaspar, in a whisper. “ It was like 
the rattling of arms.” 

Lord Westfield looked incredulous, but Zambro, throwing himself down 
placed his ear to the ground, and listened attentively. 

“ I hear voices, I think,” said he; “ so we must be prepared. Now, 
Gaspar, if we are attacked, save thyself by flight; go a little way back, and 
hide thyself. I will remain with the senor.” 

Gaspar said he could remain as well as Zambro, but the latter said, “ Thou 
cans’t better watch over the senor, and over me, too, by being at liberty, 
than by risking the chance of becoming a lump of clay, or a fellow-prisoner 
with us. Dost understand, Gaspar ? ” 

Gaspar said no more, but dropped behind them, and soon was lost to view. 
Meanwhile, Zambro peered cautiously around him, and after listening very 
attentively for some time, said, “All seems quiet enough.” 

“ Then let us go on,” said Lord Westfield. 

“ But tread as lightly as possible,” said Zambro. 

“ I will,” was the reply, and Lord Westfield stepped onwards as softly as 
he could. 

In this way they reached the end of the defile, #hich terminated in a rooky 
dell. Lord Westfield had gone some paces forward and Zambro was follow¬ 
ing him closely, when the latter was suddenly seized from behind and his 
arms pinioned, but not before he had uttered an exclamation. Lord Westfield 
turned round to see what had occasioned it, and saw Zambro vainly endea¬ 
vouring to struggle with his captors. He was rushing forward to his 
assistance when he received such a blow on the head that it brought him to 
the ground insensible. 

(To be continuedJ 


[ SUNSHI NE AT HOME. 

Sunshine for home plants is just as necessary as sunshine for garden plants; 
yet from how many homes is the sunshine banished! It is no wonaer that 
so many children grow up morally blanched, or with strange, one-sided 
developments of character. 

Without heart-sunshine, beaming from radiant faces at home, the affections 
cannot blossom in a fragrant promise of good fruit. The proposition being 
self-evident, needs no enforcing argument. Thought asserts. But a picture 
from real life may give the precept an active force m some heart which other¬ 
wise might continue to dwell in the darkness of its own sickly fancies, instead 
of coming into the sunlight. 

“But how,” asks one, “am I to get sunshine into my home ? ” 

“ Open the doors and windows,” we answer. “ The heavens are full of 
warm light. Open the doors and windows, and it Will come in.” 

“ How am I to open the doors and windows ? It is easy to say open them ! 
But how ?—how ? ” 

We will undertake your case, friend. It is a difficult one, we own; your 
doors and windows have been shut so long, that bolts and hinges are rusty. 
Lichen and moss have grown over a hundred narrow Chinks where single rays 
used to penetrate; and close-leaved ivy is hanging its curtains in front 
of old loop-holes through which, at least once a day, in former times, the sun 
glanced into two or three small chambers of your guarded dwelling. Your 
children, the home-plants whose culture has been so unwisely neglected, are 
sickly and deformed in their moral growth. They do Lot adorn, and beautify, 
your home, and make it vocal with all sweet melodies. There is small hope 
for them, unless you open the doors and windows of which we have spoken, 
and get them into the sunshine. 

It is evening, and you have turned your feet homewards. What have you 
been doing all day 1 Gathering in and hoarding what you hare already lost 
the power of enjoying. Is it not so * Let your thought go awdy down into 
consciousness. Look at the face of your real self. How is ift*? Do you, in 
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any true sense, enjoy the good things of this life, which you are spending your 
life to obtain? You enjoy, if the word may be used, the excitement of 
getting ; but, in the dispensation of your gains, how little of true pleasure is 
evolved! 

And so, 'when you turn yourself away from your counting-house, and look 
■homeward, the shadows begin to fall around you, and you bring these instead 
of sunlight into your dwelling. 

They are falling around you now. The feet that bear you onward are not 
winged with sweet anticipations, but seem heavy laden. You have left all 
light heart-pulses behind you. It is with you now as it has been for months ; 
we might say, years. You know how it will be on your arrival, and how it 
will not be. No throbbing of glad little feet down the stairs and along the 
hall will answer, like musical responses, to your first steps, long waited for. 
And yet there are young feet and children's voices in your dwelling. Thus it 
will not be. But, instead, the sharp notes of wrangling, or the dissonant 
cries of passion, are the sounds that wait for your reluctant ears. The memory 
of what has been is too distinct in your mind for anything like self-forget¬ 
fulness. The shadows fall more and more heavily around you; there lies 
a weight upon your bosom. Expecting the worst, you are going home 
prepared for the worst. 

But this is not well. Try if you cannot take home a little sunshine. It 
will be such a novel thing that we should not wonder at any magical results 
which might follow. 

' “It is easy for you to say, i Take it home.’ But where am I to find the 
sunshine of which you speak ? ” 

You are not very anxious to get home; so turn aside with us into 
the park by which we are passing. You rarely go through it, I believe. 
There is plenty of heart-sunshine in it about this hour of the day. Maybe 
a ray or two may find a path through the cloud that envelops you, and 
brighten you with its radiance. 

What a pleasant tradition! We pass, in a moment, from town to country. 
From the unlovely aspects of trade to the graceful beauty of a sylvan scene. 
Let us sit dpwn just here. Is not the scene beautiful and tranquillising ? Do 
you not already perceive its influence in a calmer tone of feeling ? Now, look 
at that rosary of children, singing gleefully as they dance around one of their 
number, a blue-eyed, golden-haired, fairy little thing. Let us sit down here. 
It will do you good, I am sure. Yes, it is already doing you good. The dull 
indifference of your eyes is passing off. We see a new expression coming into 
them. Happy children are like flowers; they delight us with beauty and 
fragrance. 

Here comes a sweet little cherub. She has left her companions, and her 
feet are bringing her this way. You have held out your hand for her, and 
she sits now upon your knee—sits and looks up into your face, and asks you 
Childish questions that you find it pleasant to answer. Your hand lies amid 
her sunny curls; you gaze into her face half wonderingly; the old father- 
ffeeling stirs in your heart; and if its impulse were obeyed, you would hug 
that little one tightly to your bosom. 

A voice calls the child; a hand is reached out for her; you take a kiss 
from her cherry lips; and now she goes dancing away. But she has opened 
a window in your heart, and a few sunbeams went streaming in among the 
dust and cobwebs. Don’t shut it again too suddenly. Let it stand open for 
a little while, so that you may get an impression of their pleasant warmth. 

How happy are all these children!—how kind and loving! Your ears 
have not once been jarred by an 'angry voice. A father passes, holding by 
'the hand a little boy and girl, just the ages of two children in your home. 
They are talking to each other and to him in the happiest frame of mind, and 
he is entering into all that they say with as much apparent earnestness, as if 
he were no older than they. Now they have stopped at only a few paces 
away from us. What has happened ? There is a difference of will in the 
two children, and both show' persistence. The boy wishes to take one path 
to the gate, and the girl another. 

“Well, what is to be done?” says the father. He does not speak 
impatiently, but with a calm gravity that must subdue, rather than excite the 
'Children. 

“ I want to go this way,” says one. 

“ And I want to go this w r ay,” said the other. 

“ We can’t go both ways at once, that is certain, unless we cut ourselves in 
two, and let the right sides go to the right, and the left sides go to the left.” 
There is a grave humour in the father’s voice and manner as he says this. 
Both the children laugh merrily. 

Now you would have said, had the case been yours, and said it in a way to 
banish all kind feelings from their hearts, “ I doif t want any wrangling about 
which way you will go. One way is just as good as another. Come! ” 

And aw'ay you would have swept, at a quickened pace, making for the first 
gateway, and disregarding all appeals to let them stay longer. But this 
father is more careful than you in respect to the sunshine. He will not suffer 
It to be withdrawn, if possible—no, not for a moment. He has great faith in 
sunbeams. You would have been annoyed and angry. You would have 
punished them for disagreement. You would have said in your mind, 
“ If they cannot appreciate the beauty and pleasantness around them, they 
shall not have the privilege of its enjoyment; ” and, acting from this state of 
feeling, you would have shut up the bitterness in their hearts, and let it rankle 
there. 

“We can’t go both w r ays at once.” The father stands still, patiently 
waiting for the children to agree upon the path they will take. His mock- 
grave proposition has amused them, and they do not lose temper. 

“ Let father choose,” says the little girl. 

“Yes, let father choose.” The boy is pleased at the suggestion. 

“Then I will take another path,” says the father; “that one down 
yonder.” 

And off they go, with the sunshine even brighter about them than before. 

You have at home as beautiful a child as the golden-haired one who sat on 


your knee a little -while ago, and a boy and a girl just the ages of the two whose 
laughing voices, as they -went by in harmony just now, is still a pleasant 
sound in your ears. Have you ever come with them to this place ? The 
question half surprises you. Of course not. You have graver matters re¬ 
quiring attention. 

Graver! Think about that. “ Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment ? ” What are these graver matters? Oh, they are included in 
the word business. They appertain to the meat and the raiment. *You are 
building up, in toil and self-denial, a fortune for your children, taking thought 
ior nothing but their great material interests. But is the splendid edifice you 
are erecting for them to be a temple or a tomb ?—open, on all sides, to the 
sunshine or gladness, or windowless as a mausoleum? What are the good 
things of earth to him who has no faculty of enjoyment? Cultivate the 
facility of enjoying life in your children, if you woula secure their happiness 
in the future. Let in the sunshine of a tender, wise, loving heart upon them. 
Take home with you, this very day, a thoughtful, cheerful, self-possessed 
spirit; and let that meet, undisturbed, the disturbing life which has so long 
made life discordant there. It rests with you to change the quality of things 
in your household. To make your children loving and forbearing among 
themselves, and obedient, from affection to their parents. It is the sunshine 
that they want, and moral beauty and health are impossible without it. 

You see the whole subject in clearer light. Your heart feels warmer and 
more cheerful. You will carry home a sunbeam, if possible. 

Well, you are at your own door. You feel a shadow already in the air. 
Your state of mind is changing. But don’t, we pray you, weakly yield to 
the pressure of old habits. Break up this bad habit. Think now, and act 
from true thoughts; let judgment bear sway over feeling. Force a smile to 
your lips and kind words to your tongue. If there is discord, seek to remove 
the cause ; but do not throw the fuel of passion on the flames. 

The door is shut behind you. How quiet all seems! There is something 
ominous in the brooding stillness. You move along the hall, wondering at 
the silence. Whispering voices are now heard. “ There is father! ” 

The tone involves a threat of unhappy consequences. There is something 
wrong. You begin to close the windows through which sunshine was 
streaming. Open them again quickly. There ! 

Now you are in the midst of your children. Eyes look at vou strangely, and 
then turn to John, your oldest boy, who sits with a pale, troubled face. He has 
done wrong in something, and is waiting for the burst of your anger, and the 
punishment that you mete out occasionally with angry severity. He does not 
expect you to come in sunshine ; he looks only for a storm. 

“ In trouble, John ? ” How kindly you did say the words; and see what 
a sudden light has come into his shadowed face. 

“Yes, father.” He says it in a tone that disarms you, for it expresses 
sorrow and hope in your forgiveness. 

“ Well, what is it, my son ? ” Still you are kind—so kind for you ! 

“ I know you will be angry, father-” He pauses. 

“ Perhaps not, my boy.” Was it really you that spoke ? How strangely 
all eyes look upon you. 

“ You can’t help being angry,” says John ; “ it was so wrong in me. But 
indeed, father, I was not thinking. I don’t know what came over me; and 
I have been so sorry. Maybe I can save enough by Christmas to buy a new 
one.” 

“ A new what, my child ? Don’t be afraid to tell me. I shall not be 
angry. If you are sorry for a wrong act, I will let repentance make all right 
between us again.” 

How wonderfully you are controlling yourself! All this is a new expe¬ 
rience for you, and as new for the members of your household. They look 
on you with a light of surprise and inquiry in their faces. 

John comes forward and stands close to you. He has taken your hand— 
he has leaned his head against you—you cannot look up when he owns his 
fault. You start. There is an angry throb in your pulses. No—you had 
not expected that! John felt the start—and he guesses too well at the anger 
in your bosom. He still holds your passive hand, but does not dare to press 
it, for fear the movement should cause you to throw it away. Oh, strive hard 
now for the mastery over yourself.! Do not lose the vantage ground you 
have gained. Do not shut the window through which sunlight has begun to 
stream. Do not drive away in anger the child who has approached you in 
sorrow and repentance. 

“John! ” He lifts his eyes to yours instantly, and you see that they are 
full of tears. “ The fault is serious ; but I am sure it was not wilfully done.” 

“ Oh, no, no, father, it was not wilful, but accidental.” 

“ And you are forgiven, of course.” 

Did you really smile benignantly as you said that ? It must have been so; 
for a light seemed to fall over every face around you. 

Think now, how different it might have been if you had come home in your 
usual cloudy temper. If no sunbeams had broken through «o thaw love’s 
frozen fountains. Now you have gained a power over that boy’s wayward 
heart for good, which, if you will but retain it, may influence all his after life. 
You have gained also a power in your home. There will be, from this time, 
a readier obedience to your word; a new regard for your comfort and wishes; 
a more cheerful spirit with all. And it will be your own fault if the influence 
now gained becomes not permanent. 

Have we answered your question as to how the windows and doors were to 
be opened, so that sunshine might enter your dwelling ? If you tell us nay, 
then we fear your case is hopeless. The doors and windows of your own heart 
must first be opened, remember. The sunshine must come first into your own 
darkened chambers, or we see no promise of light for the shadowed chambers 
of your home. _ s. a. 


Humble Occupation. —No profession confers honour. No honest work 
degrades. It is excellence in one’s vocation, and not the vocation itself, that 
confers distinction. Let us hear no more of “ humble occupation/ 5 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Gold-worshipper asserts that our views on “wealth 
are decidedly wrong', and that whilst we preach up 
the blessings of poverty or moderate means, we aic 
doing - harm. That “the province of an instructor 
teaching the people should be to inculcate that the 
sole study of life should be the acquisition of wealth, 
for its own sake; and that men who devote their 
whole energies to this purpose, despite clerical abuse, 
make a wise choice; that a parent is justified in so 
instructing his child that he may acquire wealth in 
preference to any earthly object; and that he may 
rightfully prohibit his daughter’s marriage with a 
pior man, and may compel her to accept a rich one, 
■with a clear conscience.” We hope that the mere fact 
of seeing these statements in print will open our 
correspondent’s eyes to their monstrous fallacy. Their 
sophistry consists in the assumption that riches and 
happiness are synonymous. They are not so, as auy 
rich man will tell you. The rich are perhaps more 
miserable than the poor ; certainly they are less con¬ 
tented in this life, and surely they will be more 
severely judged hereafter. If only the rich are happy, 
then very few in the world can be so, for but a very 
small portion of the world is rich. Content is, after 
all, what we should strive atand a well-regulated 
mind can be and is more happy on just enough to live 
on, say £100 per year, than one with the income of 
£700,000 a year, at which enormous sum our Corre¬ 
spondent starts. A rich man is but a man ; he can 
only eat, drink, live, and sleep, just as a poor man. 
the world does not go any more smoothly with him. 
The old philosophers called riches the impedimenta , the 
baggage of life. They ore always a trouble, always a 
hindrance. We will wager that every rich man in the 
world, if he answered truly, would own that he had 
more pleasure in acquiring wealth than in spending it. 
The Providence which watches over the poorest has 
made it a necessity that the rich man cannot spend 
all his money on himself. Surrounded by luxuries 
and servants, his wealth must be diverted into other 
hands. He is always haunted with suspicion. He has 
few true friends. People know him for his money, his 
position, not for himself. In a despotic state he is 
always in dread; in a free state ever carped at and 
contemned. There are as many troubles on the other 
side of riches as on this. The true end of life is to do 
one's duty, to be honest and true, and not to cave 
about riches. Only a very siihple mind can regard 
them as a cure for all evils. Surrounded by poverty, 
one looks to riches as a cure for trouble ; riches once 
achieve.!, we look back to poverty for its noble trials, 
its energy, its constant employment, winch diverted 
our minds from present ills, and kept us happy. 
Perhaps there is no more contemptible thing in this 
world than a selfish and useless rich man. For a con¬ 
tinuation of this argument we would refer our Corre¬ 
spondent to the New Testament, where riches are 
treated in their proper light—as a trial and a snare. 

Indecision. —We are pleased to hear that you like our 
article on “ Indecision of Character.” Follow its 
counsels and you will do wisely. In this place we 
have scarcely any thing to add to it, but this much we 
may say in answer to your letter, that desultory studies 
are extremely injurious to the mind, and lead to 
that deplorable infirmity of purpose, which creates so 
much lassitude and unhappiness, and ultimately un¬ 
dermines the bodily health. The mind in pursuit of 
an object should be fixed steadily upon it, and not 
wander to something else before it is attained. We 
ourselves have a hundred things to do in the course of 
a week, and we do them all for the simple reason that 
we do one at a time. A man may study half-a dozen 
subjects, but not unless he devotes certain hours to 
each. Such as a portion of the morning, when the 
brain is fresh and clear, to mathematics, and a portion 
of the evening, when a little mental relaxation is 
needed, to music. Look at the immense amount of 
labour a good wife and mother gets through in the 
course of a day! Method is requisite in all the 
transactions of life, be they small or great. 

Margaret, Jemima, and Selina are three young ladies 
who want husbands; now, as we cannot assist them 
in the matter of their difficulty, we can only say that 
we think one reason why young men defer marrying 
to a later period of life, is the bad examples they see 
among their relatives and acquaintances of ill-assorted 
unions. Giddiness of deportment in young women is 
not sprightlincss, nor excess of vivacity an accom¬ 
plishment. Men, it must be confessed, are extremely 
fastidious creatures, and difficult to please, but in one 
respect they are unanimous and consistent; they 
prefer in a woman an even, equable temperament. 
Having, themselves, the more ardent and coarser im¬ 
pulses, they dislike them in women ; and hence their 
lasting, unchangeable love, the fond devotion, which 
the boldest and the most impetuous of men lavish 
upon the most delicate and reserved of the other sex. 
We therefore say advisedly that if women studied the 
philosophy of conduct more, and the fashions less, 
there would not be so many of them unmarried as, 
unfortunately, there are at present. 

Irene.—W ere we to print the name of the vulgar and 
immoral trash which by accident fell into your hands, we 
should only advertise it, and give it notoriety, without 
warning the young and the foolish from it. Certainly 
We Ji Va v! t fcome public officer who should prosecute the 
publishers. But wheat and (ares must giow together 
till the harvest. You will do quite right if 3 T ou quietly 
advise your friends to abstain from such books. 

Myiia has a lover who does not propose, and who keeps 
hanging on, and wasting the time, being quite able to 
keep a wife, but apparently not very willing.—Place 
the matter in the hands of your father, whose province 
it is to ask the accepted lover his definite int«**ft?ns. 


An Unhappy Onf. seems to have been treated with un¬ 
feeling harshne s by her late lover. He has ceased his 
attentions without affording a satisfactory reason. Of 
course, our Correspondent is deeply pained, more 
especially as there had been no quarrel. Our opinion 
is, that this single mightiness of a man is not.worth 
having, and therefore not worthy of regret at his loss, 
but rather of scorn and contempt. It is difficult for all 
women to feel so, for even slights frequently tend to 
stir up the flame they had so fondly nursed. But 
pride can nerve them to more difficult tasks ; and they 
should reflect that marriage under such a circumstance 
does not promise much domestic felicity. Confidence 
between lovers is as necessary as between masters and 
servants ; once broken, and the charm of the engage¬ 
ment is dissolved. A cloud rolls between the past and 
the future ; and, from our experience of life, we have 
found that little remains save a bitter memory, which 
time alone can tone down into calm resignation. 
Peace is an essential element of the conjugal state ; but 
how long can it be maintained between a wedded pair 
while a spark of resentment lurks in the bosom of 
either one or both of them ? Besides, men who treat 
women with hauteur seldom make good husbands. 
Wrapping themselves up in the mantle of their self¬ 
esteem, they are prone to regard woman more as a 
menial than a “Companion meet for man.” Their rule is 
harsh, and their manner haughty and exacting. Wives 
must speak to them with “ bated breath.” Such men 
also have a reverence for the ancient laws of England 
respecting women. It is a kind of homily with them 
that “ a woman should keep her place ;” and in former 
times they made her keep an ignominious “place.” 
In the “good old times,” husband and wife 
were styled baron and feme; the word baron, or 
lord, says Blackstone, attributing no very courteous 
superiority to the husband. In the days we refer to 
these were not unmeaning technical terms; for, as the 
same great authority informs us, “if a baron kills his 
feme, it is the same as if he had killed a stranger, that 
is simple murder ; but, if the feme kills the baron, it 
is a species of treason, subjecting her to the same 
punishment as if she had killed her king.” By com¬ 
mon law women were, moreover, denied the benefit of 
clergy, and executed for the first offence; whilst a 
man who could read was, for the same offence, subject 
only to burning in the hand, and a few months’ im¬ 
prisonment. This barbarous law was only altered by 
an Act of Pai'liament passed so late as the reign of 
William and Mary. We have made these remarks in 
the hope that they will be of benefit to young girls 
who have conceived a liking for men of L-.orose 
disposition. 

Darweud.— The greatest discovery of modern travellers 
is that which is due to the explorers of Central Africa, 
who found boundless inland seas and lakes in its 
equatorial regions, where the consentient belief of 
mankind had hitherto only imagined lofty ranges of 
mountains. It is a subject which cannot fail to interest 
all who seek to account rationally for the great pheno¬ 
mena of Nature; and with a relish for such investi¬ 
gations like that you possess, and the patient industry 
you would bring to the work, a very valuable paper 
might be produced. The details of this discovery are 
to be found in the travels of Burton and Speke, and in 
the researches of Dr. Krapf and the missionaries of 
Rabbai Mpia, and more particularly in the volume 
recently published by Dr. Krapf under the title of 
Travels and Missionary Researches in Eastern Africa .— 
The essay was duly received, and has been laid aside 
for further consideration. We believe the work you 
refer to is Lord Duflerin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 

Cynthia Verona, whose only fault seems to us to lie in 
her assumption pf a very fine name, seeks to relieve 
Edward H. (No. 90o), who, it will be remembered, 
wrote us a very morbid letter complaining of sundry 
miseries. C. V. goes over the same ground, bids him 
to have confidence in himself and faith in God. Sweet 
must it be to all, and especially to Edward H., to 
know that in every trouble and adversity, if we did 
but make known our needs, there ai*e a dozen hearts 
ready to sympathise, a dozen hands to help us. 
Humanity is not so had after all. True want and 
trouble is almost always sure to be relieved, and would 
be always were it not for the humbugs and charlatans 
who make a profession of deceit. C. V. has done her¬ 
self good and honour to her sex by her kindly letter. 
May she carry its sentiments into action in the battle 
of life. 

H. B. M., who has in a manly way tried to cure himself 
of the great folly and sin of intoxication, complains of 
a constant relapse after a certain interval. The truth 
is his system wants some other stimulant, and a doctor 
could substitute one. This is the struggle, these are 
the toils of sin. Once in, how shall we get out? 
H. B. M. says that the medical gentleman are too fond 
of money. We do not think so. They of course must 
live. Their education is very costly; but in this case 
their advice is worth everything. Wc could not 
pi-esume to rescue II. B. M. without seeing him, but 
any clever doctor will at once help him over the stile. 
Above all things let hirn persevere; he is on the right 
road now, and much to be praised. 

B. T. has a continued temptation to commit suicide, and 
asks why does God make a man to suffer this? God 
does not do so. B. T. forgets the agency of the “ flesh 
and the devil.” He should pray to God to relieve him, 
and throw from him the idea that a loving Creator 
ordains this. Consult at once some clergyman, or 
learned and discreet minister. Take also stimulating, 
and at the same time exhilarating medicine, active 
exercise, and much amusement. Take these measures 
at once. 

S. W.—To paint transparent blinds on muslin, first size 
the' muslin ; then paint with transparent varnish 
colours. There is no work on the subject. 


Florence Maud, and six sisters, ranging from eighteen 
to thirty-three years of age, are all desperately afraid 
of becoming old maids. Really we cannot come to 
their rescue. Old maidism is not at all di cadful. The 
elders should make up their minds to it, the youngest 
make up their caps to the most eligible of their many 
gentlemen friends. After all, the fact of marriage lies 
entirely in a woman’s hands. 'We know those who 
assert that a woman, fit opportunity given or taken, 
can marry any man she chooses, and we are inclined 
to think so too. 

Marie Esclairmonde.—T he usual story. Your male 
friend was a rogue, that’s all. Follow up your 
own determination—live to some noble end. Your 
writing and letters arc very sensible, and riicely 
written. You may do much in your own circle, try 
to do so, and opportunities will not be wanting. Marie 
will find that all men are not like the one she has met 
with ; she has been unlucky, just as when one takes a 
handful of nuts, and cracks a bad one at first set off. 
Very unpleasant, but try another. 

O. G. Z.—The freehold, if inherited property, would 
descend to you; if purchased property it would be 
liable for his debts; but, those being satisfied out of 
the personal property, which is primarily “liable for 
them, it would descend to you. The personal property 
would be divided, one-third to the widow, and the 
residue equally amongst all the children. 

D. R.—Read Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wab field; Do Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe; Lamb’s Essays of Elia ; Macaulay's 
Essays; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
and Walpole’s and Byron’s L iters. These are all 
capital examples of prose. Add to them the Spectator , 
i Taller , and Guardian, and Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

Clite.—T oxophilite is the English word corresponding 
to the Greek Toxophoros , a bowman, an archer, and 
the horse was so named to denote its swiftness— 
“swift as an arrow.”—!The Plymouth Brethren date 
from about thirty years ago, and are Primitive Chris¬ 
tians.—For the antidote you require see No. 372. 

A Younq Housekeeper.—E tiquette in taking wine is 
subject to the usages of the household, as the custom 
is just one of those which laugh at books of etiquette, 
and all the would-be-ism of your very fine people.— 
See our reply to Julia Ann B. in No. 913. 

Music.—P ermission is requested to set to music the 
following piecesThe Serenade,” in No. 6s7, page 
138; “Sweet Spirit! meet ine there,” in No. 695; 
“Three Hundred a Year,” in No. 90S; and “Where 
the River loves to tarry,” in No. 912. 

Other Communications Received.—Nellie.—G. J. B.— 
M. B. D.—Rosa.—J. B. A.—Davie.—Effie M.—W. M.— 
C. H. W.— J. S. D. (order Sale’s Koran of any book¬ 
seller ; no).— Spero D. (you must pass through the 
Medical College).— La Belle Eglantine (it may be 
attributed to prettiness, or to unfeminine boldness; 
your glass will tell you which).—R. H. (yes).— 
Fanny C. (Roehampton; but abroad at present) — 
The Deserted (in which Number did it appear?).— 
Self Taught (Ollendorff’s Method of Leeuming French ; 
Fleming and Tibbins’s Dictionary). — Beatrice (don’t 
be foolish; forgive and forget).— Annie (you are better 
suited for a governess; dark auburn; very good). 
—E. N. (thanks ; but not of sufficient interest).— Tom 
Jones (of any bookseller; not at all suitable).— 
Younq Hamlet (very likely, and her woman’s privilege 
allows her to change her mind). — Mortification 
(probably she knows best).— Camilla St. Clair (eschew 
poetry ; send the tale, with real name and address).— 

W. T. (inquire amongst your friends).—R. A. W. (you 
will find an account of the game of Golf, in the Boy’s 
Own Number of the Family Herald, 2d. by post).—D. M. 
(consult your indexes, and edmpile your own lecture 
from the information so furnished).—E. M. (we do not 
believe that you will meet with what you require).— 
L. L. (peaches is the plural, and more than one re¬ 
quires the plural).— Lily (pretty, not beautiful).— 
A Dumb Lover (don’t believe in such an opinion; do 
nothing anonymously).—F. P. A. (send name and 
address; we have a communication for you).—R. C. 
(yes, to ascertain the number of men capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, beyond our volunteers).—R. A. (for the New 
Militia Ballot Act, see No. 909).— Mina and Marcus 
(repeat your inquiry).— Beatrice (if engaged, by a 
present; if not, by merely wishing him many happy 
returns).—M. Y. B. (cousin ; consult a book ot heraldryjL 
—Josephine Constance (both wicked and imprudent; 
such marriages are seldom happy ones; not beauty 
but Caucasian prettiness). — M. Y. L. (no).— 
G. M. (twopence; very good). — Charles P. (each 
volume begins with the first Saturday in May, and 
ends with the last Saturday in April). — H. M. A. 
(thanks; they are better adapted for the Life-Boat 
Journal or- a local paper).—L. E. M. (send one for 
approval, with real name and address).— Inquisitive 
(the eld6st daughter of the eldest brother; when both 
meet in society the daughters of younger brothers 
have the Christian name added to the prefix Miss).— 
A Mechanic (replied to in No. 910). — A Recluse 
(apply to any upholsterer; books of prints, poetry, and 
light reading ; follow, after having opened the door).— 
Fair Rosamond (if engaged, you have no business to 
correspond with the other; beware of flirting).— 

X. Y. Z. (of any hairdresser or perfumer).—C onstance 
( at the sewing-machine dep6t, No. 8, Chiswell Street, 
Finsbury Square).—E ffie JBloom (apply pure glycerine 
jelly to it night and morning).—C ornwall Crescent 
( rose-pink for the lake, and smalt for the blue, to be 
obtained at a drysalter’s).—L illy Dale (use pestachio 
nut complexion powder ; see No. 526 ).—Try (see reply 
to Edwin in No. 913 ).—Blue Eyes (show to your 
friends our reply to Norfolk in No. 709 ).—Alfred E. 
(see No. 857).—A. Tryer (see Nos. 583 and 789).— 
T. J. M. (see Nos. 249 and 254 ).—Emigrant (Canada or 
Port Natal).—F. H, G. (in No. 854). 
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FAMILY HERALD. 

ITALY—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

That great peninsula, which has the grand barrier of the Alps at one 
extremity, and its sides washed by the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas, as if 
to afford it security or expose it to danger, has been the scene of probably 
some of the most stupendous events in history. When we come to view it 
in all its grandeur, in all its weakness, in all its relations to itself and the 
world at large, we arc irresistibly compelled to regard it as an institution, a 
power, which for ages received its impulses^and motions from its large heart 
—Rome, Eternal Rome, as it has been called; and in a human sense Eternal 
it will be, for the memory of the mighty never dies. 

Italy is unquestionably the garden of Europe; its scenery the loveliest as 
well as the grandest; its climate unrivalled; and its resources illimitable. 
Its past is a wonder and a marvel; and yet, discarding fa’ole, and putting out 
of sight previous conditions which may be readily imagined, how humble was 
its origin! A band of adventurers fixed themselves on the banks of the 
Tiber, and formed a republic; as they multiplied, they submitted to the 
sway of Kings, a state which one of our own historians describes “ as the 
infancy of Rome, for it is certain that under her kings she was hardly able to 
find her own legs, and at the best had but a very feeble motion. ,, After this 
imbecile period we have the Consulate, and interminable wars with the Gauls, 
the Greeks, and the Carthaginians. Victory, after terrible struggles, founded 
an empire which carried its arms over the larger portion of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. A terrible tragedy—the murder of the “mighty Julius”— 
founded the monarchy of the Crcsars, the transactions of whose reigns arc 
varied by the tints of the rainbow and the shadows of sin. The “last 
scene of all in this strange eventful history ” was the Goths watering their 
horses in the Tiber ; and 

The city, that by temperance, fortitude, 

And love of glory, tower'd above the clouds, 

Then fell; bid, falling, kept the highest seat; 

And in her loneliness her pomp of woe, 

Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild, 

Still o'er the mind maintains, and from age to age, 

Her empire undiminish'd. 

But the fall of Rome was only political; the people, the laws, the architec¬ 
ture remained. A third life remained for her, and one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary in human annals—the rule of the Popes— 

Those ancient men (what were they?) who achieved 
A sway beyond the greatest conquerors ; 

Setting their feet upon the neck of kings, 

And through the world subduing, chaining down 
The true immortal spirit. Were they not 
Mighty magicians ? Theirs a wondrous spell; 

What in his day the Syracusan sought, 

Another world to plant his engines on, 

They had; and, having it, like gods, not men, 

Moved this world at their pleasure. 

But, in the middle and some later ages, all Italy was a wonderful land, 
and in the aggregate never before presented a nobler appearance. She was 
the bright particular star of Europe. Within her bosom was cherished 
the arts, sciences, and literature. She had, by cultivating peace, established 
a condition which formed a strange but pleasing contrast with that of 
surrounding nations. While other countries were not distinguished for 
scarcely any thing beyond their martial enthusiasm and indomitable courage, 
Italy was renowned for her schools, her learning, and her liberality to men of 
genius. Her cities were models of architectural perfection and* wealth of 
capital, as well as of intellect. Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, and ether cities 
monopolised the trade of the Mediterranean, and had commercial relations 
with the far East. In fact, the merchants of Italy, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, may be said to have laid the foundation of modern commerce. 
The spirit of freedom pervaded all the trading capitals, and an adventurous 
enterprise made it available for the development of the resources at the com¬ 
mand of the people. Manufactures multiplied with rapidity, and gradually but 
surely an opulence pervaded Italy, from which intellect derived encourage¬ 
ment, and the amenities of life that refined polish which renders educated 
men and women so graceful and winning. This social if not moral costume 
travelled to other countries, and thus Italy not only taught other nations j 
how to manufacture broad cloths, and silks, and satins, forge iron, and study j 
the laws of mechanics, but she, by her example, showed that firmness of ] 
purpose does not necessarily lose any thing by suavity of manner. She is 
also entitled to gratitude for having preserved the civil laws of the Romans, 
the spirit, if not the letter, of which has been adopted in every country in 
Europe except Turkey, and has exerted an immense influence on the 
progress of modern civilisation. We owe to the Italy of the third period our 
present system of banking, without which commerce would have remained as 
in ancient times, a cumbersome system of barter. In the Fine Arts we owe 
to her Sculpture and Michael Angelo, Poetry and Dante, Music of every 
variety, and its twin sister Painting, and Raphael. 

It would be endless to enumerate the benefits Italy has conferred on 
mankind; and when we contemplate her in the youth, beauty, and glory 
of her second prime, we are at first lost in amazement that she should "have 
fallen from her high estate, and become a prey to that declination which is 

^ ? 10 ^ ler disasters ; but a little reflection informs us of the causes of the 
sad but still splendid ruin, for Italy has in her all the elements that contribute 
to the revival of decayed communities. 

Rome has been the blessing as well as the curse of Italy. By an extra¬ 


ordinary stretch of power, it excited an antagonism which led to such a tumult 
of feeling that the whole of Europe was convulsed, and opinions sent abroad 
that even seem to have changed the face of Nature. These violent convulsions 
produce ebullitions which can only be excused or extenuated by the ordinary 
rules of reason. 

It is only those who cannot think who are astounded at changes, and the 
decay and rise of social conditions. As Shakspeare says, “ Ambition over¬ 
leaps itself,” and this has precisely been the case with Italy, or rather the 
states that formed a kind of federal union. Amid the pomp and pageantry of 
prosperity the future is little regarded. The moral is, the body is rendered 
nerveless, the national brain becomes softened, and we have an eloquent 
though sorrowful exemplification of the truth of the celebrated lines— 

III fares that land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

The Italy of the middle and later ages was a gorgeous panorama, which 
dazzled the senses, and almost struck men dumb with surprise and admiration. 
But the worm was in the bud, and fed slowly on her damask cheek. Innei 
causes first contributed to her prostration. Luxurious habits in the course of 
time relaxed the energies and the morality of the higher classes. The pool 
began to think, “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” and as the teeming 
soil readily yielded them sustenance, their former vigour gradually dwindled 
into a drowsy enjoyment of the present. Nothing weakens the mind more 
than sloth of body and that sleepy day-dreaming which has reduced the once 
fiery Turk to a mere animal. Some argue that the soft bewitching climate 
had something to do with it. AVe admit that it enters largely into the science 
of Ethnology ; but the ancient Romans cared nothing for climate ; they could 
fight as well in the east as in the north, and it is indisputable that the physique 
of the modern Italians is second to none, except that the stamina was wasted, 
and only the fine and beautiful exterior left. Two centuries ago Italy furnished 
some of the finest troops, and pending events prove she will do so again when 
called into action by the pressure of events and necessities. 

But we are referring to a former period, and endeavouring to show thal 
Italy first weakened herself before great outward pressure prostrated her in the 
dust of circumstances; but in her fall she “lay prone extended many a rood.’ 
Indolence, as history too eloquently demonstrates, is the first nail in tlic colfim 
of nations, and that was the case with Italy. Inactivity of thought leads tc 
debasement of morals, and all those evils which cause loss of freedom and easy 
subjugation by a foreign power. This depression led to Italy being made one 
of the battle fields of Europe. War has been one of her direst curses. France 
and Germany for centuries have contended for empire on her soil; and well 
may the plains of Lombardy be termed smiling, for they have been fertilised 
by the bodies of millions of slain. But hers is not an exceptional case; and 
as we have before hinted, the conflict of antagonisms helped to prepare 
Italy for a long period of debility. Besides her internal sources of weakness, 
she had to contend with the public opinion wffiich pressed upon her from 
without. A stouter far than either the brawny Goth or fiery Hun thundered 
at her gates, and that was modern thought, a power as boundless as the sea, 
and before which she reeled as if she had been smitten by the lightning 
That power had been growing ever since Italy had given to Europe science, 
art, and literature. Surrounding nations began to think they were not made 
to stand still, and as commerce and education crushed the last feeble remaim 
of chivalry, men of large mould appeared on the scene, who felt they were 
entering upon a new era in the world’s career,—a fresher, nobler, brightei 
than any that had appeared. 

This astounding revolution in every social relation was quickened into 
life by the most extraordinary event in modern history—the discovery ol 
America. After the amazement had somewhat subsided, and the senses drunk 
in the fact that there really was a new world, and one of great and beauteous 
extent, the philosophy, religion, science, politics, and economy of ages tottered 
to their bases, and the wild earnestness that ever lays the foundation of new 
conditions, and gives stimulus to the actions of the human mind to attempt 
new and grand enterprises, speedily blazed abroad over land and sea, the 
pulse of nations beat rapidly, and there arose men who, strong of heart and 
head, resolved that the immortal Columbus should not have the monopoly ot 
making discoveries. Among these was Vasco de Gama, who, by rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope, solved the problem which had so long, so very long, 
been studied, of a new route to India. That was another terrible blow for 
Italy. The discovery of America damaged her moral authority, the rounding 
of Southern Africa shook her material interests as an earthquake shakes the 
earth. It in course of time took from her the trade with the East, a monopoly 
of which she had enjoyed for centuries. Proud Venice was humbled; Genoa, 
Florence, and Leghorn were'reduced to a trade confined almost exclusively to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus; the days of rich argosies 
slowly departed, and tvith them that mediaeval greatness which shed such a 
lustre over the middle ages. A change, therefore, in the direction of com¬ 
merce with the East was another element that rained adverse influences on 
devoted Italy: first on herself, and then the big world ; it was a sore infliction, 
and one that ought to teach nations w ho soar in the splendour of their wealth 
and power, that the loftiest buildings are liable to fall to the ground in 
terrible ruins. 

It cannot fail to strike any of us how prodigious is the power of commerce. 
It makes and unmakes; but what it does, it does not leave unfinished. And we 
cannot but regret the decay of such commercial places as Venice and the other 
Italian republics, their palaces deserted, their harbours almost empty, and the 
population diminished to a shadow r of its former self. But we have every 
hope that the commerce of Italy when united will revive. Should the 
Suez Ship-Canal be constructed, she will of course share largely in European 
trade with the East Indies, China, Australia, and the islands of the Southern 
Pacific, and regain somewhat of her former glory. Steam power lias radically 
altered the constitution of commerce; and when w*e know that science is not 
a monopolist, but sheds its beneficence on all alike,, it would be sheer folly to 
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imagine that Italy will not eventually share largely in its smiles. The only 
apprehension that should he indulged in is, that with vast accumulations of 
wealth there will be a relapse into that moral and mental lethargy which dis¬ 
tinguishes people who revel too much in song and poetry, and give full reign 
to the wildest flights of the imagination. .With a stern and unbending enemy 
at every gate, the utmost activity is necessary to guard them, and that exertion 
in self-defence ought reasonably to he expected from a united nation of thirty 
millions of people, all speaking one language, governed by one monarch, and 
a uniform system of laws. But it is not fair to expect too much at once. 
Change is one of the agents of civilisation, and it works slowly but surely if 
supported and assisted in its many developments by due attention to moral 
dutv, untiring industry, and the cultivation of that crowning glory of man— 
his 'intellect. Melody that touches the heart is a Divine gift; so is the 
melody that rings out from the anvil of hard honest labour, whether it be 
of the heart or the head. 


SPUING WILL COME AGAIN. 


Wildly through the woodland 
Sighs the autumn breeze. 
Leaves all brown and wither’d 
Flutter from the trees; 

Sadly ’gainst my window 
Beats the heavy rain, 

But Hope still whispers gently, 
“ Spring will come again.” 

Hark! the gale blows louder. 
Darker grows the sky; 

Sweet delights of summer 
All must droop and die ; 


Yet, amid the murmur 
Floats a joyous strain, 

Hope still whispers gently, 

“ Spring will come again. 

Thus if life’s sweet summer 
Quickly should depart. 

And the storms of sorrow 
Overwhelm thy heart; 

Rouse thy fainting spirit. 

List to Hope’s sweet strain, 

As she whispers gently, 

“ Spring will come again.” 

Mnemosyne. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Good temper is like a sunny day : it sheds a brightness over everything; it 
is the sweetener of toil, and the soother of disquietude. I 

The secret of respectability lies in the strict observance of the following 
three rules : Live within your means, always tell the truth, and keep good 
company. 

Leaving Home. —We can conceive no picture more interesting than one 
which might be drawn from a young man leaving the home of his child¬ 
hood, the scene of all his early associations, to try his fortune in a distant 
colony, setting out alone for the “bush.’* A father on the decline, the 
down-hill of life, gives his parting blessing, invoking the best gifts of Heaven 
to rest on his beloved offspring, and to crown all his efforts with complete 
success ; tears gush from his eyes, and words are forbid utterance. A kind, a 
most affectionate mother, calling after him, as he is departing from the 
parental abode, and with all the dangers to which he is about to be exposed 
rushing into and pressing upon her mind, she says : “ Go, my son—remember 
that there is a right and a wrong way.” Her advice is brief. Language is 
inadequate to the expression of the feelings that then crowd on the mind of a 
virtuous child. Many of us have known cases of this kind, and may have 
been the subject of one in some respects similar. Here may he found eloquence 
more touching to him to whom it is delivered than even the orations of Cicero 
or Demosthenes. 

A Reform Needed. —We wish that teachers of boarding-schools all over 
the land would take into consideration the inexpediency of requiring young 
people to study before breakfast, and what is much worse, to study by candle- 
fight or gas-light at this early hour. Many young eyes have been permanently 
injured by this practice, the absurdity of which must strike every reflecting 
mind. We think no young person should be out of bed more than half-an- 
hour at the farthest without food; and to necessitate mental labour in 
addition is a simple act of cruelty in our opinion. Give them a good, whole¬ 
some breakfast as soon as they are up and dressed, then bring on your studies, 
and they will probably retain ideas as well as words. To us these gaping, 
sleepy, hungry young creatures are a most melancholy spectacle. We should 
not like to enumerate the headaches and general debility born of this practice. 
Let parents take sufficient interest to raise their voices against such a palpable 
•violation of all the laws of health and longevity; or let them take, on an 
empty stomach, at daybreak or before, a book in a foreign language, out of 
which not an idea can be extracted, and sit sleepily down to pore and puzzle 
over it, while Nature’s voice, in view of impending headache, clamours loudly, 
breakfast!—breakfast!— Fanny Fern. 

Baking Powders.— A good baking powder is composed of nine ounces of 
bi-carbonate of soda, eight ounces of tartaric acid, and ten ounces of ground 
rice or fine wheat flour. _ 


HINTS ON WINT ER DRES S.— By Mrs/Adams. 

The style of dress for the winter is to be very simple and plain; plain body 
and plain skirts will be quite the fashion. To make a change to these plain 
skirts and bodies some ladies have them trimmed with velvet the colour of the 
dress. The real seal-skin, or any kind of fur, makes a pretty trimming for a 
heavy winter dress. It is to be had ready for trimming by the yard. If your 
dress is made, and you send it to a furrier, he will trim it nicely for you; but 
you. must put a tacking-thread where you wish the fur to be. 

There is also something new in the fur trimming this winter. It is a pretty 
black eurly fur* something like what we see travelling-caps made of. A trim¬ 
ming of fur is very durable; and, by changing the style of trimming, will 
look veil more than one winter. 

Tight sleeves and bishop will certainly be worn this winter, low dresses 
and capes to match; with these a plain open sleeve will look well. The new 
winter dresses I have seen are very handsome, consisting of a dark ground, 


with a pretty flower, that nearly covers the material. These dresses are 
smart in themselves, and cannot require much trimming. 

Every kind of fur trimming is likewise good taste for the Zouave jackets. 
Let the corners of the jackets he rounded, and the trimming two inches 
wide. 

The bonnets will be worn large, and I fear some of the ladies think them 
ugly. They are very comfortable, and will keep the cold away, and will not 
be so difficult to fit on. 

The cloak with sleeves, of which I gave a description in No. 903 of 
the Family Herald, is very much approved of, and there Will be hardly 
anything else worn. This cloak, or a handsome scarf shawl in change, is all 
I can see in fashionable places of resort. 

Ladies are wearing for breakfast red and other coloured flannel for loose 
jackets; they have a clean cheerful look. Some arc trimmed with ruches, 
the same colour, and some quite plain, either open or bishop sleeves. Bishop 
are least common. 

Any of the papev pBiterns can he had by enclosing postage stamps to Mrs. 
Adams, Langham Street, 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Two men, working a windlass at right angles to each other, can raise 70 
pounds easier than one man can 30 pounds. 

The liquor employed by goldsmiths to colour their, trinkets is made by 
dissolving one part of sea salt, one part of alum,, and two parts of nitre in 
three or four parts of water. 

The new rifled steel gun invented by Mr. Lynet Thomas, recently forwarded 
to 'Woolwich Arsenal from the Mersey Steel Works, for experiments at Shoe- 
buryness, has been fired in the long range, with the following result. The 
gun, charged with 28 lb. of powder, and a shot weighing 160 lb., obtained a 
flight of 10,000 yards, or 5% miles. Arrangements are making to carry out 
a course of trials and experiments with the gun, in the presence of the select 
committee of Woolwich Arsenal. 

Magnetic Hammer. —Mr. Reinhold Boeklen, of Brooklyn, New York, has 
just obtained a patent for an exceedingly ingenious and very useful invention, 
which consists in so magnetising or applying magnetism in connection with a 
hammer, that it shall be capable of picking up tacks and nails, and enabling 
them, when so picked up, to be knocked into wood or other material, without 
the necessity of handling them; thereby affording great convenience for the 
application of tacks or nails in laying down carpets, or in upholstery, joinery, 
or other kinds of work. 


Curious Effects of Lightning. —Some time ago a woman, having taken 
refuge from a storm under the door of a mill at Lappion (Aisne), was thrown 
down by a stroke of lightning, but received no further injury, except that the 
figure of a tree hard by was found perfectly impressed upon her back, so that 
the trunk, branches, and leaves, were minutely distinguishable, the impression 
being of a reddish tint. Cases of a similar description have been several times 
recorded. Franklin, for instance, relates that while a man was standing at 
the door of his house, a tree opposite to him was struck with lightning, and 
he received the impression of that tree on his breast. 

Nye’s Sausage-making Machine. —Every cook can now become her own 
sausage-maker by employing one of Nye’s sausage-making machines. This 
machine, sold by the inventor, at No. 79, Wardour Street, London, W., will 
mince the meat, mix the seasoning, and stuff the skins at the same time. 
It will also mince the fruit for mince-pies better than any of the old systems; 
cut vegetables for soups, cut up cooked meat for rissoles and forced meat, and 
suet for puddings and dumplings, and indeed do all that kind of work most 
admirably; and as the whole is composed of metal, it does not absorb the 
juices of the meat, and is easily kept clean with boiling water alone. It is 
within the means of all housekeepers, and has been already extensively intro¬ 
duced into the kitchens of hotels and public institutions. 

Gyrascope Steam Engine Governor.— The gyrascope applied to the 
regulating of the speed of steam engines! The invention is interesting to 
philosophers from its peculiar novelty, and it is not less interesting to owners 
of steam-ships from its great practical value, which has been demonstrated by 
trial on the New York and Charleston line, where it was found to add 
materially to the speed of the vessels, and operated in every respect entirely 
to the satisfaction of the engineers. In rough weather, when the wheels or 
propellers of steam-ships are at one time considerably more submerged than 
at another, it is frequently necessary to station a hand at the throttle to 
regulate the speed, in order to prevent the engine from breaking the con¬ 
nections when the resistance is largely diminished, and various plans have 
been devised to secure the regulation of the speed automatically; the uniform 
action of the common ball governor being prevented by the motion of the 
vessel. This great desideratum has been finally accomplished by means of 
.the gyrascope, which has thus been raised from the rank of a toy to an 
instrument of the highest practical value. 

Expansion of Metals by Heat.— Nearly all. bodies expand when 
heated, but there are scarcely two solid or fluid bodies which expand alike. 
The metals expand most, and their rate of expansion is best known, because 
the greatest number of experiments have been conducted with them. Rods 
of the undermentioned substances, on being heated from the freezing to the 
boiling-point of water, elongate as follows :— 


Zinc (cast) 1 on 323 
,, (sheet) 1 on 310 

Lead.1 on 351 

Tin.1 on 516 


Silver .. 1 on 524 Gold (pure) 1 on 682 
Copper 1 on 5S1 Iron (wire)..l on 812 
Brass .. 1 on 584 Palladium.. 1 on 1000 


Glass .Ion 1142 

Platinum ... .1 on 1157 
Black marble I on 2S33 


This is the increase which these bodies sustain in length when heated. A 
rod of silver 524 inches long will be extended to 525 inches at a temperature 
of 212°. Zinc is the most expansive of metals; it expands nearly four times 
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more than platinum with the same heat. Glass without lead expands nearly 
in the same degree as platinum; hencei it has been supposed possible to weld 
these two substances together, but we haye not yet seen this done. All expanded 
bodies return to their original dimensions on cooling. It has been observed that 
the same solid is more expansible at high than at low temperatures, but the 
increase is not considerable. All solAds have been observed to expand at an 
accelerated rate when heated up to near their fusing points. Platinum is the 
most uniform in its expansion of all the metals. The table we have given 
will be fotmd very useful to mechanics, as a guide to them not to unite 
two mefedJ having a great difference in expansibility together in a machine, 
especially' when it has to be exposed to a high heat. 


STATISTICS. 


A rifle bullet takes upwards of three seconds to fly 900 yards, and nearly 
eight seconds to fly 1,800 yards. 

There are 31,543 insane paupers chargeable to unions, of which the 
majority are females. The annual cost is upwards of £250,000. 

Upwards of 50,000 miles of telegraph are in operation in the United States, 
which is a greater aggregate than all the rest of the world can show. 

The cost of building Victoria Bridge at Montreal is stated at 7 , 000,000 
dollars. There were more than 3,400 men engaged on it during its erection. 

The five principal street railroads of New York carried, last year, 
32,000,000 passengers, earned 1,733,556 dollars, and divided 637,989 dollars, 
after paying expenses. 

If the United States and its territories were as thickly populated as Great 
Britain, they would contain 750,000,000 of people—a number nearly equal to 
the whole population of the globe. 

It appears from the last official return, recently published, that there are at 
present building in Her Majesty’s various dockyards, 42 vessels of war, 
carrying from 1 to 101 guns respectively, and each of from 80 tb 1,250 horses’- 
power. 

According to the Trovatore , an Italian journal, the number of singers of 
both sexes in Italy amounts at present to 1,730. Among these are enumerated 
410 prime donne , 330 tenors, 280 baritones, 160 bass singers, 50 comic. 
Jtaly produces 1,670 danseurs and dameuses . 

Lifeboats. —There are altogether 158 lifeboats on the coast of the 
United Kingdom; about 100 of these are under the management of the 
National Lifeboat Institution, and are manned and inspected in conformity 
with its regulations. They were manned last year, on occasion of service and 
of quarterly exercise, by about 5,000 persons. With the exception of three 
persons who perished from the extreme coldness of the weather and the water, 
by the upsetting of a lifeboat, not a single accident happened to either the 
boats or their crews. 

Shipwrecks in 1859.—No less than 3,977 shipwrecked persons were 
placed last year in imminent danger on our coasts, of whom 1,645 unfortu¬ 
nately met with a watery grave, and the value of the property destroyed was 
upwards of a million and a half sterling. A comparison of the wrecks that 
have occurred during the two years on the coasts and in the seas of the 
British Isles gives the following result:—On the east coast are 621 against 
514 in 1858; on the south coast, 136 against 89; and on the west coast, 
466 against 304. On the Isle of Man 6 wrecks took place in 1858, but in 
1859 they had increased to 28. 

Homan Catholics, and Romanism in the British Isles. —The following 
is given in the Bulwark as the numerical strength of the Church of Rome in 
the British Isles, compiled from her own records:—Population, 8,000,000; 
priests (exclusive of monks), 4,147; teachers of schools, 6,898 ; scholars in 
said schools,, 519,487; chaplains aided by Government (exclusive of India), 
331; chapels, 3,210 ; monasteries, 145 ; convents and nunneries, 330 ; colleges 
and seminaries, 42; schools, 4,523. The following is the amount of support 
given by Government:—Grants to common schools in Ireland in one year 
(1856-57), £102,842 18s. 9d.; to common schools in Great Britain (1858), 
^£32,392 12s. l£d.; to reformatories in Great Britain (1858), £3,921 16s. 2d.; 
to chaplains in the army (1858), £7,229 ; to chaplains in workhouses, prisons, 
and asylums in Ireland, estimated at £9,300 ; for 6,075 Douay Bibles to the 
army, £451 10s. 2d.; for 700 copies of the Garden of the Soul, £27 13s.; to 
Maynooth College, £30,000; total, £186,165 10s. 2|d. 


would be a knowledge of figures. It would aid the poorer classes in econo¬ 
mising their expenditure, make their dealings more honest, and save them 
from an enormous amount of imposition.” 

Dodging.—A person lately observed an advertisement in a fashionable 
weekly paper, stating that a gentleman had found a bank note of £ 200 , and 
would return it to the owner, on describing the number, &c. He imme¬ 
diately equipped himself very sprucely, and set off to the advertiser in an 
elegant brougham, with a driver in a genteel livery. The person who found 

the note was the Rev. Mr. H-, not far from Isleworth, and the man on 

being asked by him if he could recollect the number, &c., replied that he "was 
fearful he could not, but if it was the identical note he had lost there 

was the name of Harley in red ink on the back.' Mr. H- then gave 

, him the note to look at, which, after a slight glance, he politely returned,. 

I declaring that it did not belong to him. Apologising for the trouble he had 
gisen he took his leave, but the next day he sent one of his confederates 
wftom he had informed of the marks on the note, and who, by describing them, 
received it from the unsuspicious finder. 

Wellington never Lost a Gun. —It is a singular fact in this man's* 
history that he never lost a gun to the enemy. “ Returning with him one 
day from the hunting-field,” says Lord Ellesmere, “ I asked him whether he 
could form any calculation of the number of guns he had taken in the course 
of his career? ” “No,” he replied, “ not with any accuracy; somewhat about 
3,000, I should guess. At Oporto, after the passage of the Douro, I took the 
entire siege train of the enemy; at Yittoria and Waterloo I took every gun the 
enemy had in the field; and what, however, is more extraordinary, I don’t 
think I ever lost a gun in the field. After the battle of Salamanca,” he went 
on to explain, “ three of my guns, attached to some Portuguese cavalry, were 
captured in a trifling affair near Madrid, but they were recovered the next day. 
In the Pyrenees, Lord Hill found himself obliged to throw eight or nine guns 
over a precipice, but these were all recovered, and none fell into the enemy’s 
hands at all.”— Briahnonf s Life of Wellington. 

Great Salt Lake. —The water-marks show that this lake, of whi<jfc we 
have heard so much in connection with the Mormons, is now a mere remnant 
of what was one of the mighty water collections of the earth. Along the base 
of the mountain-walls of the valley, if we may so term the limits of the basin r 
are distinct water-marks, the more elevated of these being from 75 to 100 feet 
above the level valley. They are almost conclusive evidence that a great sea 
once existed in Utah Valley, whose breakers have left the marks of their power 
indented upon the rocky front of their mountain confines as a monument of 
their power. The whole face of the country appears to have passed through- 
caloric influences of the intensest character. Enormous rocks fringe it* 
margin, which are charred as black as ebony from the operation of the heat, 
and their fragmentary condition bespeaks the mighty convulsions which they 
have passed through. Near the lake’s centre there is quite a large island, 
upon which these volcanic indications are equally emphatic. So extremely 
salt is the water of Salt Lake that fish cannot live in it. Its average depth is< 
50 feet, its size 60 hy 40 or 50 miles. 

The Miraculous Cabinet. —Under this title an extraordinary work of 
art, invented and produced by H. Nadolsky, was exhibited in the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall. When we say that this cabinet, measuring only five- 
feet high, three feet wide, and eighteen inches deep, contains 150 pieces of 
furniture, of the same size as in ordinary use, some of our readers will ask fear 
a list; and, as a curiosity, here it is:—A judge’s large table, with ornaments, 
books, and six chairs ; four large card-tables, two Chinese tables, a smoking*- 
table, a lady’s work-table, two beautiful large Chinese toilet-tables, a large) 
chess-table, four work-boxes, four flower-pots with flowers, a what-not, a 
large candelabrum, a full-sized bed with hangings, and a baby’s swing cot; a 
round toilet table, an embroidery frame, a large flower-table, five small 
Chinese lamps, two large ditto, two Chinese toilet candlesticks, twelve faney 
boxes, a footstool, a painter’s easel, four music-stands, a dining-table with 
twenty-four covers laid complete; four large dishes ? twenty-eight plates, 
thirty cups, saltcellars, &c.; a large chandelier containing twelve wax lights; 
nine garden chairs, four parlour candlesticks, a Chinese writing-desk, a fancy 
inkstand with wax tapers, rulers, and bell; a tea-tray, a drawing room table, 
a throne, a throne-chair, four small flower-tables, a large table inlaid with 
specimens of shells, glass top, &c., &c. It certainly is a most ingenious work 
of mechanical skill. When the various articles are put together and spread 
over the apartment, the notion of putting them all back again into the snug 
little cabinet seems scarcely less than absurd. We have seen many a good 
packing-case, but never such a wonderful case of packing.—Builder. 


VARI ETI ES. 


THE RIDDLER. 


In the seventeenth century the epithet “miss,” applied to females, was 
considered a term of reproach. 

A Heraldic Review gives the following as the arms of the principal cities 
of Italy:—Naples has a sires ; Rome, a she-wolf; Florence, lilies ; Modena 
and Piacenza, a cross; Venice, a lion; and Turin, a bull. The arms of 
Sicily are a head with three legs. 

The corporation of London have decided on introducing the Adulteration of 
Food Act into the City of London. The committee to whom this question 
was referred have reported that they consider it advisable and expedient that 
the Act should be introduced into the City, and that the Court should appoint 
an analyst of competent skill and experience to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. 

A county court judge of very large experience among the people of a poor 
district gives the following testimony to the value of arithmetic to persons in 
humble life. “ I have frequently remarked in my court,” he says, “ that I 
wish I could impress upon all persons the opinion which I entertain, that the 
greatest contribution to the morals of the population which could be made, 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 911. 

Riddle: A Chair. Enigma: Magnet. Charade: Adam-ant. 

Tho following answer all: W. A. E. D.—Sleight.—Sadler.—J. M. S.—W. J. R.-w 

Tootell.- Riddle and Eniama : Parker.—Mordey.-Micklejohn.~Jeflf.--M. L. B.——^ 

Riddle and Charade: Cullen— Lemuel.—Dora.—J. L. J.—Gilson.-Rhodes.- Riddle, 

Errington.—Henry.— Amer.— Summers.—Chinkford.—W. A.—B. M. (see No. 9091.— 

Emmerson.—Aug. L. — D. S. D. — Kelloe. — Wliitham.- Charade: Stirling. — 

Clement J. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. Major Income, £100 \ Minor Income, £00. Proof, by the Propouxder : 100-60 = 40 
their digercnce. £-10 at 2j? per cent. — £1; £60 at ^ peer cent. — £2.8 s. ,* therefore the 
charge on £100 is £1. ; £00, the overplus, £2. 8 3. ; on £160 is £3. 8s. 

2. The Depth of the Shaft is 402 feet. 

3. Side of the Triangle would.\ be 41-56 fee 1 . 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—odirdle.—Tootell. 

With ‘2nd and 3rd.—Sadler.—Richard* , D. 8. D. — Buglass.—Studliol me. 

With 2 nd. —PrestwicK. Jell. J. M. 8—Lemuel.—Kelloe.— Stirling.— Whitham. 

With 3rd.—Moseley. 

Arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 912 :—Kelloe.— Eland.— 
Emmerson. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


Why is the letter L like a calf’s tail ?—Because it is at the end of veal. 

A man may generally expect a domestic “ breeze ” when his wife begins to 
put on “ airs.” 

Abernethy used to tell his pupils that all human diseases sprang from two 
causes, stuffing and f retting . 

“I say, Bat, what are you about—sweeping out the room?”—“No,” 
answered Pat, “ I am sweeping out the dirt, and leaving the room.” 

Young Lady : Oh, I’m so glad you like birds—which kind do you admire 
most?— Old Squab : Well, I think a Goose with plenty of stuffing is about as 
nice as any. 

A Chinese proverb says that—“ To be happy on earth one must be born in 
Soochow, live in Canton, and die in Lianchan ; for in the first are the hand¬ 
somest people, in the second the richest luxuries, and in the third the best 
coffins.” 

The following despatch, says the Toledo Blade, went through by telegraph, 
recently : “Charley and Julia met at S—, yesterday—quarrelled and parted 
for ever—met again this morning and parted to meet no more—met again 
this evening and were married.” 

A passenger train on an American Railway, a few days since, ran over an 
intoxicated fellow on the track. He was so insensible to the magnitude of 
the misfortune as to remark to the guard, while he looked at his lacerated 
limbs, “This is too bad—I didn’t mean to hinder the train! ” 

A gentleman, passing across the play-ground of a public school, was 
affronted by the boys, and was advised to complain to the principal, which 
he did thus “ I have been abused by some rascals of this place, and I 
came to acquaint you of it, as I understand you are the principal.” 

Patrons of sharp children are sometimes taken in. “Well, my little man,” 
said a friend of the family to a youngster attending school, “how do you get 
on in your class?”—“ First-rate ; I’m next the head.”—“Good!” forking 
over a penny.—“How many are there in your class? ”—“Two; me and a 
little girl.” 

“ Why, you rascal,” said Dr. Radcliffe, the great physician, to a paviour, who 
dunned him, “ do you pretend to be paid for such a piece of work ? Why, 
you have spoiled my pavement, and then covered it over with earth to hide 
your bad work.”—“ Doctor,” said the paviour, “ mine is not the only bad work 
the earth hides.”—“ You dog, you,” said Dr. Radcliffe, “ you are a wit. You 
must be poor; come in, and you shall be paid.” 

When the celebrated Yiotti (the father of modern violin-playing), then 
residing in London, turned wine merchant, a young nobleman, one of his 
numerous admirers, accosted him somewhat angrily, thus:—“Signor Yiotti, 
how could you, an artist of such high standing, degrade yourself by becoming 
a trafficker in wine ? “ My dear sir,” Yiotti replied, “ simply because I 

find that the English like wine better than music.” 

A lady, writing on the cant of the day, as to the improvement in female 
education, says, “ Let men be what they should be as men, before they 
pronounce judgment upon us as women. Until then, we shall go on very 
much as we have done. If we were as perfect as they wish, where should 
■we find suitable husbands? We should all of us live and die single, or else 
be sadly wmnated. If they don’t like us, they may do without us—if they 
ean.” 

An Irishman met a brother Patlander who had, but a day or two previous, 
entered the matrimonial state, and accosted him with—“ Weft, Patrick, faith 
an’ sure, an’ I heerd ye’d got married; an is it a thrue story they’re afther 
tellin’ on ye’s this time!”—“Av coorse it is, Dennis.”—“Be jabers! an’ 
who, in this blissed land o’ freedom, have ye made happy, that is, who’d ye 
git married to ? ”—“ Och, blatherashion, to me wife, to be sure ; d’ye s’pose 
I’d be afther marryin’ innybody else’s wife ? ” 

Saconi, the papal nuncio, who is as much a man of the world as churchman, 
entered a salon lately, while the company were playing “ comparisons,” and 
a charming woman was being “ put to the question ” on the culprit’s stool. 
“Ah! monseigneur,” she cried out to the nuncio, “pray relieve me from my 
penance. I cannot tell how to answer the question they have asked me.”— 
■“What is it, then ? ”—“ They ask why friendship is like my crinoline.”—“ I 
see nothing very embarrassing in that, madame. Tell them that in friend¬ 
ship, as in crinoline, appearances are deceitful.” 

An Indiana mair was travelling down the Ohio on a steamer, with a mare 
and a two-year-old colt, when, by a sudden careen of the boat, all three were 
tilted into the river. The Hoosier, as he rose, puffing and blowing above the 
water, caught hold of the tail of the colt,, not having a doubt that the 
natural instinct of the animal would carry him safe ashore. The old mare 
took direct for the shore, but the frightened colt swam lustily down the 
current, with its owner still hanging fast. “ Let go the colt and hang to the 
old mare!” shouted some of his friends. “ Phree booh!” exclaimed the 
Hoosier, spouting the water from his mouth, and shaking his head like a 
Newfoundland dog, “ It’s all mighty fine, your telling me to let go the colt; 
but to a man that can’t swim, this ain’t exactly the time for swapping 
horses ! ” 


A gentleman, who could not pronounce the letter R, was asked to read the 
following:— 

“ Robert gave Richard a rap in the ribs, 

For roasting the rabbit so rare.” 

He evaded the difficulty in the following ingenious manner:— 

“ Bobby gave Dicky a thump in the side, 

For cooking the bunny so little.” 


“Laying Down Pirn.” — This isVa new parliamentary phrase, signifying 
that an M.P. is making himself agreeable to his constituents. 

Nigger Conundrum. —“’Pose I snoot bullet troo deal board wid him 
pistol, what else I make beside round heffe ? Gib him up ? Whv, I make a 
riddle.” 

A Nuptial Pudding. —A penniless aristocrat, having married the daughter 
of a rich sausage-maker, a wag said, “This marriage is like a black¬ 
pudding; the bridegroom furnishes the blood, and the bride the suet and 
oatmeal.” 

Foresight.— Lady Margaret asked somebody for a pretty pattern for 
a nightcap.—“ Well,” said the person, “ what signifies the pattern of a night¬ 
cap ?-”—“ Oh ! child,” said she, “ but you know, in case of fire! ” 

A Large Family'. —A father of three sons and five daughters was asked 
what family he had. The answer was, “ I have three sons, and they have 
each five sisters.”—“Mercy!” replied the interrogator, “sic a family ye 
maun have.” 

Probable Enough. —A dissipated man, who was a great sleeper, was 
thought by his family to be lying too long .; and upon their going up to 
the room, they found nothing in the bed but his nightcap. A medical gentle¬ 
man gave it as his opinion that the dear departed had slept himself out. 

A Wounded Spirit.— Medical Man: “Come, come, my dear madam, 
there is evidently something wrong; make a confidant of me.” Blighted 
Bride : “ Well, doctor, it was always my great ambition (sob) to be the wife 
of a (sob) draper, and now I have thrown myself away upon a hardware 
(sob) dealer; and although the dear fellow is as kind as he can be (sob), and 
brings me home any quantity of scissors, and files, and door-knobs, and 
things, yet what are these to the (sob) wounded spirit that expected oceans 
of brocade and point lace ? ” (Sob, sob, sob.) 

Advice on Marriage. —Never marry an undertaker’s daughter, unless you 
wish to undertake to raise a hearseute family; nor a miller’s daughter, unless 
she is the flour of the family. Nor pay your addresses to the daughter of a 
lawyer, for fear her existence may be brief. If you must choose between a 
doctor’s or a banker’s daughter, take the latter, for her drafts are more easily 
swallowed. Nor should you wed a nobleman’s daughter, for her “ offence is 
rank ; ” nor yet a gardener’s daughter, lest she should take to a rake. Avoid 
marrying a drowned sailor’s daughter, for she will have an aversion to water; 
neither condole with a shoemaker’s girl, for she’ll wish you waxing near your 
end for your all. If you marry a blue stocking, you will go with holes in your 
own. You cannot marry a baker’s daughter, tor she will not be of the upper 
crust, and of course is ill-bred. If you care to marry, marry some woman 
whose father was hung. Then you need not use a rope’s end to her, for she 
will remember the paternal application. Pick a sexton’s daughter, for she 
will be of a grave turn of mind, and experienced in epitaphs suitable for a 
bereaved family, which is a convenient thing to have in the house. 

Poor Crinoline !—The latest hit at crinoline has occurred at Edzell, near 
Montrose. Some ladies and gentlemen went out fishing, and entered into a 
friendly rivalry—a heavyish bet on one side, a trifle on the other—as to who 
would basket most fish. They were to meet in four hours. The day was 
unpropitious; the gentlemen could not get a bite, though they saw whacking 
trout lying in the deeps, winking knowingly au them. The ladies were as 
badly off, as a matter of course, and equally tantalised by seeing the monsters 
of the deep, and fearing they should lose the bet. What was to be done ? 

“ Oh, if we had but a good sized net, ■wouldn’t we-.” But where to get 

it!—they were ten miles from a towm The most wicked amongst them was 
suddenly seized with an idea—her crinoline. Would they keep the secret? 
The conspiracy was entered into. The triumph was great; the young whales 
of trout were, by this new piscatorial machine, at the end of two rods— 
an idea worthy of the inventive genius of a Stephenson—soon taken from 
their depths, and fifty pounds weight against an empty basket was the 
triumph of the genius of woman over man. Unfortunately, however, the 
conspiracy was not well kept; the secret was let out, and the laugh turned 
heartily against the old sinner, crinoline. 

An Irish Mode of Serving a Writ. —An Irish gentleman whos^ 
solicitor had vainly endeavoured to serve a writ on an ex-M.P. for an Irish 
borough, hit upon the following mode:—Having sealed a stone bottle with an 
imposing crest, and marked it “ potheen,” he forwarded it by an intelligent 
lad of thirteen, who was previously well-instructed, as a present from a friend 
at the West End, with instructions to be delivered only to himself. The 

bait took. The old Irish follower who acts as duenna to Mr.-, as his 

guardian against the too captivating approaches of bailiffs, did not think there 
was anything to apprehend from a child with a bottle of “the cratur.” 
The master was called, and the present handed duly over. “ There is a note, 
I believe, in the parcel, sir,” observed the messenger; “ perhaps it would 
require an answer.” The ex-M.P. undid the newspaper in which the present 
was folded, and took out an envelope. “ There’s a writ in that, sir,” cried 
the youngster, “you’re served! ” and bounding through the passage was out 
of sight in an instant, while the ex-senator looked as if he was converted into 
a stone. Molly, with a wet dishclout, which she flung after the lad, foamed 
with rage at being made the involuntary instrument of such a ruse. But the 
uukindest cut remained behind. Seeing her master quite out of sorts after 
dinner, she philosophically urged him to make the best use of a bad bargain, 
and take some of the “ potheen,” opening the bottle for the purpose; but 
who can express her indignant amazement to find the contents was aqua 
pur a ! She vented a volley of oaths, in mingled Celtic and Saxon, against 
the “ hang-gallows gossoon ” by whom she had been thus doubly deceived. 
i tiV . — ■ , ■ 
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